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The first number of a monthly paper entitled “First Tzacuine,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, was issued last month. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the best 
teachers. Theoretical “papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although some of |} 
them possess ucknowledged beauty. “ First TEacHING” is a right hand of help to the Primary teacher. The publishers will be aided by H 
& a Paneeng al and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will ~ 

iscussed. 




















The Kindergarten. 
Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Composition, Geography, 
The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper is the same size as the ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed -on good paper. A large number of subscriptions 
have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. Subscribers to the InsTITUTE 
will get in that paper most of the material in “‘ First TEACHING.” 


AGENTS Wan TET 


in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools to receive subscriptions for the InstrruTE and First Tzacurine, to whom i 
liberal terms will be given. Send for sample copy and terms to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. = 


History, Music, Etc., Etc. 
The Management of Children. 
Occupation for Young Children. 
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Civil Government History. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED BY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. f 
An Attractive Work for the Family, Library, School and College. 


HOUGHTON'S CONSPECTUS. | 


All the administrations from Washington to Hayes inclusive, with a complete 


New Text Book of Chemistry 


BY LE ROY C. COOLEY, PH.D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry in Vassar College. 


ADAPTED TO HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Sp APR hocks te bacaghet mp to the latest dates in this science. 
The author has endeavored: 


1. To seize upon the fundamental facts princi; of the Scien d submit them to a 
WEE P-gp Ah — y+ har ary sag aoa 

2. To present the subjects which will be of the greatest value to a student, whose course ends 
with the preparatory school, and which shall, at the same time, serve as the best preparation for a 
higher course of study. 

3. To thoroughly systematize the whole,—securing a logical order of subjects, and an arrange- 
ment of topics adapted to the best methods of study and instruction. 

4. To provide for the complete mastery of what is undertaken by presenting thorough reviews 
at short intervals through summaries of principles, and exercises with problems. 

5. To set forth the Science of Chemistry in the ligt of modern theories, and to make the ez- 
perimental method of reaching facts prominent and practicable. Two sets of experiments are fur- 
nished ; one set throughout the text of the volume, and another for the teacher, at the end of the 


COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES? 
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list of Cabinet Officers, their terms of service, events of each administration, etc. 
Platforms of all political parties which ever existed. A mine of intellectual research. 
The work of years reduced to hours. Price, in book-form, $5.00 by mail prepaid, 
In map-furm price $3.00, size 5x4 1-2 feet. 
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Just Published. 


HAND-BOOK to the CONSPECTUS. 


By Prof, John Dunlap, A. M. 


A valuable text-book for the general reader, schools, and colleges. Contains 
short lessons.on Crv1L GOVERNMENT HistoRY, Biographical Sketches of all the Presi- 
dents:and other eminent men, &c., 12 mo. ; 244 pages, by mail postpaid, $2.00. 

The attention of school teachers, school boards and the friends of education is 
invited to these works, which are highly endorsed as worthy of place in all the 
schools. 


Liberal terms to Activé Canvassers, Apply early for territory. 


Arthur V. Wiltsie, Publisher, 
Successor to GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 
5 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A“ Meigterschaft School of Practical 
een Na-r3siloats” hiib 
tablished in New York by Dr. .Rosen- 
hal, ‘the author of the system, «the 
name of which this’school ‘bears, and 
which has awakened so much interest 
in Europe. His school at Leipsic has 
had over 50,000 non-resident students 
in the past two years, including many 
members of. royal families, foreign 
ministers, lawyers and business men 
all classes. In speaking of the sys- 
em Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, the cel- 
ebrated explorer of Greek antiquities, 
ays: 

‘‘ The ‘ Meisterschaft System’ is sim- 
ply a scientific adaptation of the natu- 
ral method by which all persons, 
whether children or adults, educated 
or otherwise, rapidly ang correctly ac- 
quire the language whicltthey con- 
stantly hear, and which they are in- 
stinctively impelled to imitate when 
resident in a foreign country. It is 
the best system for all practical pur- 
poses, and leads within a few weeks to 
really surprising results.” 

The system is strongly, even enthu- 
siastically endorsed by many of the 
leading educators in Europe. Says 
the Academy, London, England: 

‘* We have heard continually from 
our correspondents in Berlin and Leip- 
sic of the celebrated teacher, Dr. Ro- 
senthal, and his ‘Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem,’ and can only say, after a careful 
examination of his works, that their 
success is well deserved. A pupil can- 
not fail, be he ever so stupid or disin- 
clined to study, to master a knowledge 
of French from the wonderfully simple 
and ingenious method. Dr. Rosenthal 
has certainly devised a plan by which 
study is rendered comfortable and nat- 
ural.” 

‘By this wonderfully simple and 
practical method,” says the London 
Literary World, ‘‘the student is from 
the very first lesson enabled to express 
himself correctly and idiomatically in 
at least fifty foreign sentences, and 
within ten..weeks hé reaches perfect 
mastery over the foreign tongues,” 

The author has undertaken the in- 
troduction of his system in America. 
The school in New York is under his 
personal supervision. It is a feature 
of the school that the student does not 
need to leave his home, as the lessons 
each week are sent out in printed form, 
and all questions are asked and ‘an- 
swered in writing. In this way the 
class can be without limit in size, and 
all members, without leaving their 
homes, be actually under the tuition of 
one of the most famous of European 
linguists. The price of the complete 
course of instruction, including the 
printed lessons and answers to ques- 
tions, is but five dollars. No continu- 
ous study is required. It is claimed 
that ten minutes’ study repeated three 
or four times a day for ten weeks will 


enable vw dae py freely in a for- 
eign All communications 
are to be ad to the publishers 
of the system, lL K. Funk & Co., 10 
and 12 Dey street, New York. 
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DR. C. W. BENSON, or Battrm™more, Mp 


We give above a correct likeness of this well- 
known and successful physician and surgeon, who 
has made a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and 
the Diseases of the Skin, and he now stands in the 
highest rank, as authority on those special and dis- 
tressing diseases. In the course of his practice he 
discovered what now are renowed in medical prac- 
tice, viz: a combination of Celery and Chamomile 
in the shape of Pills. They are used by the profes- 
sion at large and constantly recommended by 
them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 


own experience in practice. The are a sure cure ay 


for the following special diseases, and are worthy 
of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are 
prepared expressly to cure sick headaehe, nervous 
headache, dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, para- 
lysis, sleeplessness, dyspepsia and nervousness, 
and will cure any case. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. De- 
pot, 106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for $1 or six boxes for $2.50, to any 
address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, |= 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |= 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on 81 parts of the 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





All fi-st class d-uggists haveit. Price$1. per packages. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


KSewing Machines,” 
— 








ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 
Reg S Stet ee N.Y. Office, 44 E.14 
Bridgeport, Conn. — ', (Union Square.) * 
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My M Catal of 100 pages is sent aid on receipt of 25 — heavy paper so cents, bound & 
cloth 76 4 t, veal. 2 isth interleaved ft, 34 sheep itcleaved 2 calf interleaved g1. 50, (price-lg 
alone, 16 cents). t ly illustrated, and the printer and engraver me about $1,100 100 before. a 
was By means the tabip of opacies and aan OK The price-list 
an excelient list, containin names of allthe and the common vari alphabeticaliy 
and pencadnd by the i species number indicates Pye pace of any shen ie stable of species, 
after it will be the species name, composition, » Bpecific gravity, 

and i have very many species nat on the price lst, and some that I had in 1876..are no longer 


i ae. OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 
of x00 fllustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other works of 
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DRIVE OUT. THE.BAD READING. 


HE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 








Only 50 Cents a Year. 





THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE: SELF-EDUCATION ‘SELF-IM 
PCOVEMENT AMONG .ITS READERS. 


It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 





It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school lifé} boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materialsisuitable for ¢ 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both mvrerEsT and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too}often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went oyt with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his father’s 
cherry tree,” Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability’ to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc, 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves a5 
delighted. 

LeadThg teachers and clergymen évery where commend it: Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burehard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says “it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an eriterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. SPY, Ie Mot Paez, 20es- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 





EDUoaTIoN aL PUBLISHERS) 
\ 021 Park Place, New York 
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THE SCHOOL’ Journat,| 
A ‘Weekly Journal of Education. 
A ' AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
_ BL. KELLOGG & 00.,. Educational Publishers, 
21 'P4rg PLace; New YorE. 


<i TERMS. 
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A 6 $0.D,cqphee to one addres, cach, - «dod? .e a 
™ -10 to 19.copiés to one address;each, - -- - - 
Wormore copies to one address, - - - - + - = 


“Phe label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has - 
pod. If the publishers do not by that date recvive a request from the 
nbporiber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
Seapeee we hesener, be eopedt ot anu time Onereafter es: 
sriber so destres, and Yemits the amount due for the time he has re- 
colped it. 

for'‘any portion of a year will be received. 
If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 


“Yidher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
‘bers. He therefcre requires that each club subscription be accom- 


panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
touse the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
thould be careful to name ‘not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher; will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tor Journax to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
tothe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00, 

Our Eastern AGency.—The Scoot JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Brom- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, TeacuERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’Ss COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, October 22, 1881. 
——_—_————_—— 

Any teacher who has good methods for 
teaching Reading, Writing, Composition, or 
for punctuality, obedience, or for instiily 
good manners,—should write them out for 
the wide cireulation they will get in this 
paper. Let your light shine abroad. 


Mr. ©. W. Wasson, of Portville, N. Y., has 
been nominated for School Commissioner in 
the southern district of Allegheny County. 
This is equivalent to his election, for it is a 
strong republican section. This will be asign 








_ that will show the day of industrial educa- 


tion in-our schools.is not far off. Mr. Wasson)an 
practically understands the needs of the 
schools’; he has been a remarkably success- |?" 
ful teacher in Portville, and the industrial 
‘was a marked feature. He will 
id work in Beas Foes (oer 
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Ar the last meeting of the. re Edu- 
cation, John J asper the City. Superitandent 
was re-elected for two years, an d_ his: salary 
raised..to $6,500; This .expression..of the 
satisfaction of the Board. of Education will 
meet with approval. Supt. Jasper:has per- 
formed his varied and importantduties with 
earnestness and fidelity. And ‘it is’ not too 
‘Thitich to hope that the greatly ‘needed re- 


forms inthe New ‘York schools willbe in- 


itiated by him. In this work he- will find 
the.public ready to co-operate... He has been 


4 chosen to his post at a time when a, forward 


movement is. imperatively needed, and he 
has an opportunity. to employ the fruits of 
his careful and long observation. 





TEACHERS divide into three classes pretty 
easily. (1). There are’ those who know noth- 
ing of educational principles whatever. They 
have a stock of knowledge more or less 
greater than their oldest pupils ; they gener- 
ally follow a routine of class hearing. Such 
are graduates from colleges, high schools, etc. 
(2). There are those who have this knowl- 
edge and who have read some on methods, 
they take educational journals and want to 
do well. Not having a solid foundation of 
principles they change from one plan to an- 
other, they are unable to make satisfactory 
progress, they displease their patrons and 
although a far better class than the first 
mentioned don’t get any credit for trying to 
progress. (3). There are those who have 
the principles of education fixed and clear in 
theirminds. They read educational journals, 
they read educational books. Which class do 
you belong to? 


IRELAND. 








If there is any example in this world that 
shows the need of education it is Ireland, 
Both Ireland and Scotland were annexed to 
England. The letter is a prosperous country, 
the former isin a state of anarchy. The soil 


zB is fertile, the climate is mild ; but the people 


are ignorant. Some who came to this 


,| country have been educated in the Dublin 


Colleges, and they make their way with 
ease. An educated Irishman is a man of 
ability ; but such are not easy to find. The 
bulk of those who come here are ignorant 
and .poverty stricken, in marked contrast 
with the Scotch, It isthe law in mountainous 
Scotland to educate; it is compulsory. The 
Scotchman everywhere pushes his way to 
the front. 

- The condition of-things has had the atten- 
tion of Parliament and a law has been en- 
acted designed to help matters; but the 
Irish have formed a League and propose to 
withstand the government. They come over 
here for money in this hopeless task. 

. they would send their children to schools 
d fall to work they would not need to 
beg, f0 for promer, 2 phew. would have a paradise 





YORKTOWN, 1781-1881. 








Fe Pt of the sid war between England 


The nineteenth day of Oct., 1781, brought 


and her colonies. It has* about i¢:?what 
should render it memorable, and ‘yet ih the 
course of these years it seems to be’ forgot- 
ten. When a century rolled‘ around the 
whole country bestirred itself and a fitting 
celebration has been indulged in, 

Yorktown is a poor little village, greatly 
neglected in these days and we wonder to 
see the eminent men of all nations: that 
gather at the centennial. The French de- 
soendants of Rochambeau were present, and 
many invited guests from France and Ger- 
many; and the President and members of his 
Cabinet, Senators and eminent men from all 
parts of the country. 

President Arthur made an address, The 
French through Max Outrey responded ; ; then 
the Marquis de Rochambeau. and: Baron 
Steuben made brief speeches: Paul H. 
Hayne’s Ode was sung, and succeeded by 
an oration by Hon. Robert C. Winthrop of 
Mass. The British flag was next saluted by 
the army and navy in obedience to an order 
by the President to show that America 
does not exult over her ancient foe...None 
living will probably see the next centennial 
of Yorktown. When it arrives what changes 
may have taken place ? 


KANSAS, 








The people of Kansas have pluck. The 
state was born in a stress almost.equal to 
the Revolution war. And now the people 
of the state have determined to shut out 
drunkeness from territory that. has. cost 
them so much, A law has been passed for- 
bidding the sale of liquor. But the rum-sel- 
lers had money (of course they had!) and 
began to employ lawyers. But the shoe is 
now on the other foot ; the temperance peo- 
ple met and‘ subscribed money and ‘held 
meetings and solemnly resolved to fight out 
the matter ; they determined to'enforce that 
law in spite of all opposition from liquor 
dealers and politicians, They have succeed 
in getting heavy fines put on the law-break- 
ers and are in a fair way to put down the 
great foe to civilization. 

Every educator ought to take a position 
in the temperance ranks; education is to 
make man better ; the mission of whiskey is 
to degrade and destroy. 

Teachers of Kansas, you can teach easier, 
more rapidly, when the whiskey barrels are 
empty. Who has not seen with dismay his 
oldest boys begin to drift into the bar-room ; 
there sank out of sight all his teachings and 
all his careful effort to build up character. 

Walking down from the school one day, a 
mother stepped out of a handsome residence 
and greeted the teacher. ‘“‘'Won’t you speak 
to our James! He goes. to——saloon every 
night, and I fear he has began to drink al- 
ready! You know how much he thinks of 
you. Dospeak to him!” James sleeps in 
the grave ; he was spoken to and promised 
to keep away from the saloon; he was a 
kind hearted young fellow and needed to be 
away from ‘temptation. Had he livéd in 





Kansas, he would probably be alive now. 
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Por the Bonoor Jounmat. that steady drilling is what fits the for the| read; and, upon, to substitute equiv, 
WHAT OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES? examination; yes, sir: drilling and not . | for words, the teacher indicates. 


This. question is asked by 4 chredpoddent, anil 
is a very good one; it goes to the center. Are the 
trustees in city and country able to do the work 
imposed upon them ¢ The answer will be seen in 
‘the schools they are trustees of. They hold impor- 
tant trusts and hence are trustees. They declare 
.with sincerity that a good share of the trustees of 
this city are unfit for the offices they hold. They 
appoint persons who have no special fitness for 
their positions; they do not know the condition of 
the schools; they do not know whether they ac- 
complish the purposes which the parents desire. 
There are exceptions to some of these charges; and 
itis not difficult in going around to point at the 
schools where the efficient trustee exists. There is 
room for the trustee to assist the teacher. 

Nor are the perfunctory trustees all in the city. 
In the country they are noted for doing nothing 
but hire a teacher—beating down the price—so as 
to say, ‘‘I got just as good a teacher for $25 a 
month as you paid $30 for.” That is not a big thing 
to brag of; but they think ‘it is. Some trustees 
never visit the schools and it would do no good if 
they should. Some are very ignorant men and 
could not tell whether the teacher was performing 
her part well og not. That means to put it squarely 
they know nothing about education. 

The trustee ought to know a good deal about edu- 
cation. If he does not understand it he should 
study it up. He should read educational books and 
papers and thus know what he is talking about. 





For the ScHooL JourRNAL. 
IS TIME WASTED IN SCHOOL? 





A member of one of the important text-book pub- 
lishers said lately: ‘‘ I do not send my child to the 
public school.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘* To tell the truth I cannot afford the time.” 

‘** How is that ?” 

““ Why, I found that at the rate she was going 
that it would take several years to finish Arith- 
metic. It is review, review to get the class ready 
forthe examiners. Now, I was a teacher myself 
fora number of years andI know all about it. 
Give mo a boy orgirl that is decently smart and 
that knows the four rules well, say about fourteen 
years old and in six months or so, I will teach them 
all they wish to know about arithmetic, etc. No, 
sir; I cannot afford to waste my child’s time.” 

After hearing this from a man of clear and sound 
judgment, the writer went to the principal of a fe- 
male grammar school and put this question; ‘‘ Sup- 
pose this was your own school, that you had the 
whele control of it, would you manage it as youare 
obliged to now ?” 

Smiling as though the question supposed her to 
be destitute of ordinary intelligence, she replied, 
*‘ Most certainly not.” The teachers have no op- 
portunity to teach well under the present system. 
I have matters conducted so that the exactions of 
ths examiners will bo met. My school must meet 
with this approval or I will get alow mark. If a 
teacher proposes any other plan than the one now 
used, Isimply say, ‘I know just what Supt.——con- 
siders excellent in grammar, reading or whatever 
the study is and no matter whether time is wasted 
or not, or whether his judgment is good or not the 
class must be got into that particular condition,’ 
So my assistants yield, for they wish to be 
marked as excellent also.” 

** Do you consider the Superintendents too exact- 
ing ” 

“No, not exactly that. Their business is not to 
find out what sort of teaching is done, you see. 
That would take time. They just gage the instruc- 
tion in certain subjects.” 

‘* Well, is not that a measure of the teaching.” 

“Well, I should smile "—(These were not the 
words she used, but such was the purport of the 
smile she smiled.) ‘‘ The editor of a school journal 
ask such a question? Why, sir, I shall soon 
doubt your infallibility. Now, I do not know 
much about; educational principles, but Ido know 


J have assistants that under other circumstances 
might become good teachers, but.they. have to do! 
so much drilling that the powers to teach finally 
disappear ” 

‘“‘ And would you prefer to do away. with the 

No, sir; Ithink they are the mainstay of the 
system. I want to see them, they aid me greatly.” 

“ And your plan ?” 

“Why, the superintendents and the principal 
should work together. Thesuperintendents should 
come to my school and stay in a room long enough 
to know how each taught and give me their ideas as 
to the skill each possessed; those that possessed 
little should be sent to the Normal College on Sat- 
urdays until they all knew the principles on which 
good teaching depends; indeed I think a normal 
night class should be instituted. Then as to those 
that are skillful, why let them alone.” 

“You would not measure the instruction then.” 

** Of course not. I would see that the teaching 
was right; I would stimulate all to teach well; 
that is the plan of your SoHnoo, JournaL, I be- 
lieve. 

“Do you think the results would be as good as 
under the present plan ?” 

‘* Far better; better for teacher and better for 
pu ” 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AS SEEN IN 
QUINCY. 


By Prov. J. G. Murpuy, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
An address delivered before the Teachers of Dutchess County, 
at Mattewan, N. Y. 

In Quincy, the general term language lesson in- 
cludes all the various devices for developing ideas, 
as well as the time and manner of furnishing the 
child with a vocabulary, to be used as recallers of 
ideas in acts of perception or conception. Such 
lessons include also the various methods for im- 
pressing indelibly upon the mind the forms of the 
word asa whole, as well as the analysis and synthe- 
sis of its parts, including the training of the vocal 
organs in the utterance of those sounds, of which 
the parts of the word are to the mind merely recall- 
ers. A word is not considered learned until it can 
be recognized and spoken by the pupil the instant 
his eye covers it. 

It is held in Quincy, as a law of mental develop- 
ment with which it is dangerous to trifle, that ideas 
should invariably precede words. It is also held a 
rule of practice that the pupil should not dropa 
word until as many of the different ideas (of which 
the word may be used asa recaller) have been de- 
veloped as come within the capacity of the child to 
comprehend. Take the word case; we say of a horse, 
‘* he is in good or bad case,” of a man, “he is a hard 
case,” of a question at law, ‘it is a difficult case,” 
of a word, ‘‘it is in the nominative, or objective 
case.” Itis also held that an idea should not be 
be left until as many different words as properly 
come within the capacity and grade-work of the 
child have been given as recallers of the idea. 
Reading is naming at sight the words of a written 
discourse, in such a manner as to give a correct 
rendering of the thought to be developed or recalled, 
as indicated by the writer: and no exercise in read- 
ing is considered worthy the highest commenda- 
tion, in which there has been the slightest hesitation 
in the utterance of the words; or in which the 
minds of the pupils have been from necessity, so 
much occupied in recognizing the words that they 
have not been able to grasp the thought; hence, 
simply speaking words promptly by the class is not 
considered a just standard for testing the quality 
of the best teaching; nor is any reading considered 
of the best quality which falls short of an ability to 
name promptly the text, at sight, giving the eyes 
time to keep sufficiently in advance of the utterance 
of the words, so that the mind may grasp the 
thought, and thus enable the pupil to give a proper 
rendering of it. Also, as further test of the grasp- 
ing of the thought, at the close of the exercise the 








pupils are expected to be able to close their books 
and give an intelligent resume of what they have 


) It is a rule of practice in Quincy that a tead 
should never do for a pupil that which he is q 
petent to do for himself, or what one of his qj 
mates can do properly if permitted to make 
effort; hence; I never heard a teacher who had lk 
for any reasonable length of time a member of ( 
Parker’s training class, pronounce a word fo 
pupil during a class reading ‘exercise, or give | 
conception of the right inflection and true renj 
ing of the thought intended to be expressed by { 
author until each member of the class had an, 
portunity to give his conception of it. Neither; 
I while there hear a teacher attempt to devel 
during the progress of the exercise, an idca whi, 
was named by any word occurring in the reajj 
lesson; such development being invariably » 
formed at its proper time, previous to the calling 
the class. 

The fundamental idea of the Quincy system is { 
application of Nature’s methods in teaching ¢ 
dren, in the school-room. Hagel says that “{ 
average child of six ee 
he will learn during the remainder of his |i 
This statement, which seems to be Aretirate 


recognize the faces of his parents and playmat 


tact in his daily life. Every fact that he knows} 
made its way to his brain through the avenue 
its senses; he knows that sugar is sweet by tastir 
that fire is hot by feeling; he recognizes the voi 
of his playmates by hearing; their faces by seein 
and he also learns that the rose has an odor 


stimulate the perceptions; or, in other words, 
enlarge the ability to receive information. Wh 
they enter the school-room children vary in ¢ 
ability, according to the home training which th 
have received. To use a familiar illustration: th 
isin the market a kind of marble known to 
boys as alleys, and agates, etc. These marbles 
painted in different colored stripes, and no two 
exactly alike, although they. are all very simil 
Give a child of four years old one such marble 
lected from a box of a hundred. After he has p 
ed with it for a time return it to the box with # 
ninety-nine and tell him to find his own. Ift 
home-training of the child has been such that 
sense of sight is alert, his little fist will go intot 
box, and he quickly brushes aside the ninety-1i 
and finds his own, and no other will satisfy hi 
If he has had no training he reaches for the mar 
nearest at hand, and is just as well content 
With a little careful training the senses of child 
may be wonderfully developed. I have in min 
child in Quincy, of whom I heard while there, 
was between two and three years old when ¢ 
Quincy experiment was inaugurated, and who ! 
been made the subject of careful experiment in 
principles upon which the Quincy methods § 
based. They procured for him a box containi 
about fifty blocks, upon one side of which 
poorly printed or painted the picture of an anim 


animals. The pictures were so poor that many 
them resembled each other. The horse, the ™ 


difficult to separate. After a fortnight the © 
would instantly give the name of any of the 
mals upon being shown the blocks; while gr0 
people, as a rule were unable to distinguish thé 


natural timidity and. shyness, and let bim get 
quainted with his school-mates. The. obvious 
to do this is to let him play with them, and if 
to themselves in less than fifteen syuenee they 
| rooms are equipped with blocks and tables : 





' to afford facilities for playing, and the child 


the first glance, becomes, at least, reasonable on™ 
flection. The child has learned to talk, to walk # 


and the names, uses, and qualities of the thousag™@” 
and one objects with which he is brought into cq? 


smelling. The first work in the Quincy scho 
room, therefore, is to quicken the senses andy 


with the name beneath. As the child played wi 
these blocks he was told the names of the differe 


the zebra; the deer, the moose; the elk, the ant 


ope; the duck, the goose, the hen, etc., were v% 


When a pupil enters a Quincy school they first ¥ 
dertake to make him feel at home; to overcome} 
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y becomes accustomed to ite new surrounds 
Ser iocase Yea avkwarl shyness. When this 
Baap taishy accomplished the time has arrived 
mning the sense-training of the child. Per- 

» have acquired an ample experience say 

hildren in their first efforts to talk, if left to 
"invariably attempt to utter an entire 


; more, perhaps, 


: 
186 





od for as the natural mode for indi- 
ive Miingan emotion than for the purpose of naming 
rend Sir as is ssenhal capaciay stronmthens, and 
| by¢ of the child is sufficiently matured to re- 
dan retain a mental picture, these words be- 
ther ye names or recallers of these ideas. 
devel (TO BE CONTINUED.) 

d Son00L JOURNAL 
bly FINGERS AND BRAINS. 
~~ ' BYA. P. 
m is qqpe Vague, incoherent expressions of discontent 
ing the work done in our schools that have been 
a ig about our ears from all quarters during the 
much years, have at length resolved themselves 
is lif There has suddenly sprung up in all 
crousiy leading cities of the country a sentiment in 
le ongpr of educating the hands of the children at the 
walk, etime we are training the young brains; or, 
ymat re officials better express it, ‘‘ training 
ho d and eye, thereby the brain.” In this pro- 


Reevation, Boston, urged on by her united 
i of Charities, notably takes the lead. On edu- 

mal affairs, wisely as they have been conduct- 
.mthe watchword of the city has always been 


mmpservatism.” She adopted object-teaching, but 
> anal under protest. Oswego had been before 
n doing it, and it cut to her heart’s core to fol- 
n the lead of that or any other city that has her 
ise after she has hers. Then came the Kinder- 
It was with bitter heart-burnings that she 
waher countenance to that. Had it not been of 
ean birth she never would have tolerated the 

z. Elizabeth Peabody held the bantling by the 
and stood knocking at the gate for years be- 
n to boston deigned to give it entrance. But once 
itted, Boston common sense observed the work- 

of these two new elements, and pronounced 
good. Little was said, but naturally supple- 
fing them, instruction in needle-work presently 
papart of the course in the girls’ schools. 
and then we may have noted in the reports 
ntal mention of the progress made in this de- 
; very little has been said, however, until 
the record of their success is marshalled 


ety-nige Under flying banners. The achievements of 
fy himplttle girlfingers ‘‘ in the arts of hemming 
, martShaping,” as Dominie Sampson would have 
ntenta® have crowned the school committees with 
child: Now, the question is, why should not boys 
. min } Onaga be educated to use their hands? 
re, re ening = tee nels of lead 
; s the country over. God speed the day 
who Wis asia wedllbiy fhe trial, na ¥s insant be. Of 
it in the public schools will not perfect their pupils 
ods trades, but they certainly will, universal- 
rtaini that before very long, introduce such instruc- 
ich wap beginning With the primary grades, as will 

i for each child opportunities for laying the 
ed ion of future skill of hand, such as may help 
liffereqgy* ‘become a successful artisan. The Boston 
many @* give carefully-drawn statistics of the num- 


technical ‘schools, schools of agriculture, 

navigation, forestry, farming, needle-work, 

hat have been successfully established in the 
ut countries of the Old World, and point out 
bless some measure of the kind proposed be 

g , we must inevitably depend upon foreign 


e mu 
1e aly 
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cos the past thirty-five years the New York 


's’ Association has been frequently and 

: criticised. It is a fact that out of the thou- 
“Of teachers in our State, ecmparatively a 

Per’ cent, have taken any public part in its 

< Why isthis? Why don’t four thou- 


r sche 


ld 





, instead of five hundred, come out ?, The. an- 
swer is not to be found in the character and yee 
ceedings of the State Association, but in the 
ers themselves. The vast majority attend no asso- 
ciation of any sort, and never will. No amount of 
educational honey will draw them out. Nothing 
but a peremptory command from the State Super- 
intendent himself, backed by a special law, could 
bring them to light. 

Some counties are never represented, because 
there is not a single educational man or woman in 
them who cares enough concerning the general in- 
terest' in education to even attend one meeting a 
year devoted to their interests. Somebody has said 
that there are thoussnds of persons in the State 
who desire that the association may succeed, but 
they take no part in its proceedings, and do not 
ever attend its sessions. This, surely, is a curious 
sort of interest. Applied to the Christian Church, 
one might say, ‘‘I take a deep interest in the cause 
of Christ, and have an earnest desire for its suc- 
cess, but I never attend church, nor do I ever give 
a cent to support the gospel either at home or 
abroad.” A singular specimen of devoted piety 
this, surely ! 

Suppose we have a new state organization, would 
these gray-headed and multitudinous non-attend- 
ants then come out? The New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association has always acknowledged all the 
merit that has ever come to the surface, and it 
always will, but how could it recognize merit so 
modest as never to make itself known? The com- 
plaint has been made that a few wheel-horses do all 
the pulling, and a few donkeys all the braying. 
We want more wheel-horses, but we will delegate 
our talkative donkeys to the new association, when 
it is organized. Our critic has said that ‘‘no man 
can speak in the state association unless he is forti- 
fied by a year of careful training and a proper re- 
hearsal, A subject that is presented for discussion 
must be answered by five or ten minute impromptu 
reasonings; this gives too wide a range, to great a 
variety of opinion.” Will he tell us what he wants ? 
Shall no papers be read? Shall there be no pre- 
pared discusssons ? Who shall discuss? Who shall 
talk? When? How long? I imagine I hear one 
of our annual bores rise and commence his speech 
as usual, by saying, ‘‘ When I came to this meeting 
I fully intended not to say a word, but I cannot 
bear to have time run to waste, and so I will offer a 
few remarks. When I,” etc., etc. In the course of 
the following five minutes of rambling talk he will 
use the pronoun I forty times. The end of his 
speech would never come, if no rule were enforced, 
unless an earthquake swallowed him, or fire and 
and smoke smothered him. 

Our association as now constituted is not a dele- 
gated body. It is made up of voluntary attend- 
ants, for mutual conference. All those who have 
interest enough in the general cause of education 
are invited to come, and are cordially welcomed. 
Each county in the State is invited to send, not only 
one, but a score of educational workers. There 
must be a program, and somebody must be prepar- 
ed to say something. What more can be asked? 
What greater freedom can be given? Let us have 
a definite shot from somebody able to hit the mark. 
Let us be rid of annual grumblers, whose only 
strength consists in not only not eating themselves, 
but growling and snapping at all who do eat. 





Tue Practical Teacher well says a good school 
journal is just as essential to a good practical 
teacher as isa good work on architecture to the 
builder who keeps up with the improvements in his 
art. Hecan never reach the acme of his calling, 
whatever that calling may be, who does not read, 
study, think. In these days of progress we must 
keep posted or stay at the foot of the hill. Why is 
it, then, that the large majority of our teachers are 
without these journals! Because so many are not 
particularly interested in their work; they have 
engaged in it only as a means to some other end. 


Tue art of teaching consists in starting the right 
questions and urging them along the track of in- 
quiry toward their goal in finding the truth. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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THE PRIMARY CLASS. 





FOR MEMORIZING, 
THE CLOCK. 

Tick ! tock! says the clock, 
Tick! tock ! says the clock, 
Evermore its songs is singing, 
Evermore its voice is ringing, 
Mem’ries old its tones are bringing, 
Tick ! tock! tick ! tock! says the clock. 
Tick ! tock! says the clock, 
Tick ! tock! says the clock, 
Thus may we, with true endeavor, 
Faithfully, our duty ever 
Still perform, and falter never, 
Tick! tock! tick ! tock! says the clock. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 
Are we sowing seeds of kindness? 
They shall blossom bright e’re long. 
Are we sowing seeds of discord? 
They shall ripen into wrong. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping we its fruits may see. 
Are we sowing seeds of honor? 
They shall bring forth golden grain. 
Are we sowing seeds of falsehood ? 
We shall yet reap bitter pain. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping we its fruits must see. 





For the ScHooL JOURNAL. 
OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOLS. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 
ROMAN NUMBERS. 

Provide each child with a box of Roman numbers 
and a box of Arabic numbers. 

The teacher may make I. on the board, and have 

the children select one like it from their boxes. If 
they do not know its name and value tell them, and 
have them find the figure one and place beside it. 
Then have them repeat together and separately I, 
one. 
i Then print II. on the board, and have the children 
find that in their boxes; ask how many letters were 
made, have them find the figuretwo, and repeat IL., 
two. Proceed with III. in the same way. Ask 
them to select one, two and three articles, and show 
the Roman and Arabic numbers. Give the term 
Roman numbers, the Arabic may simply be called 
figures, so as not to confuse the children svith hard 
names. Ask them if they have ever seen Roman 
numbers used, and where. If they do not know, 
have them find out if possible, if not show them. 

Then make V. on the board, tell them what it 
means, have them select it, also the figure five. 
Place I. before the V., and tell them it shows one 
has been taken away from the five; ask them how 
many are left. If they cannot tell, have them find 
out by objects or marks; then they may select the 
Roman number and figure four. 

Place VI. on the board, point to IV. and ask on 
which side of the V. the I. is, and what it means; 
then point to VI. and ask on which side of the V. 
that I. is; tell them it means that you have added 
one to the five. 

Ask how many it makes, and have them select as 
before, and so continue with the others. 

Review those learned thoroughly before taking 
upa new number. For the smaller numbers, al- 
ways have the objects counted out, so they will 
comprehend what the numbers mean. [For review 
call for different numbers, and have the children 
hold them up, or place them on their desks; or have 
them find any number they choose, and when 
called upon, state what they have. 

When the teacher is not present with the class, 
the children can amuse themselves by arranging 
the Roman and Arabic numbers in order, ‘as; one, 
two, three, etc. ; by placing the corresponding ones © 
together; and by copying them on their slates. 


The wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to-day.—CoL- 
TON. 
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For the ScmooL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


(These are desigried for teachers who have no 
skill in drawing, but who wish to teach it never- 
theless. It is supposed that'they earnestly under- 
take to teach themselves first.) 

1. The first thing will be to distribute the books, 
(pencils are to be sharpened before hand,) and see 
that all sit properly. Each pupil should have a ruler 
to test the length of lines, not to rule the lines; this 
is never allowed. 

2. “Now, echolars, begin at the left and draw a 
line four inches long. See, I puta dot where I will 
begin, and a dot where I shall end the line. You 
may do so ; then connect the dots with alight neat 
line. Draw another, I will look and see who makes 
good lines. Very good; Jennie has a very nice line. 
It must be as straight and fine as possible. Let me 
tell you how to make a line. : You go along lightly, 
by a succession of movements ; you must not slash 
along with one movement from dot to dot. Then 
go back, and make the line plainer, then go back 
again; this is called ‘‘strengthening” the line. You 
must look at the dot you are going toward, not at 
the point of the pencil. Now, putdown a dot. an- 
other one inch to the right; connect. Make ten of 
these while I go about. You areimproving. Now, 
put the dots two inches apart; connect. Did you 
all get the dots two iriches apart; don’t put the dot 
by the measure; put the measure down and then 
locate the dots, then try to make ten lines in this way. 
Very good. Now, put the dots three inches apart; 
connect: Make ten of these while I goabout. You 
are improving. Now, put the dots four inches 
apart. Test them. Now connect. Make ten of 
these. Very good. 

Now, put one dot at the left side of your slate, 
upper corner; put under it another on inch lower 
down; connect. (Show how to draw the line, if 
needful; by moving the fingers.) Make ten of these. 
They look neat. Put on a dot and put one two 
inches underneath ; test; connect; make ten of these 
lines. - Put the under dot three inches down; test; 
conneet, (‘Make ten of these. Put the dot four 
inches down; test; connect. Make ten of these.” 

In all of this work be earnest and enthusastic. 





For the SOHOOL JouURNAL. 
HISTORY. 


The first lessons in history should. concern per- 
sons. The child learns about the persons in his na- 
tive town, as persons—Mr. Williams, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Smith, and afterwards such facts .as serve to 
connect their lives with the affairs of the eommu- 
nity. It must beso in the primary classes. Bio- 
graphy, then, is the field for the first lessons—the 
first class. Henee, it is best for the teacher to col- 
lect anecdotes of distinguished men of history, such 
as are characteristics of their lives. These should 
contain enough of the extraordinary and adventur- 
ous to captivate the child; they should bring out 
the heroism, patriotism, self-denial, courtesy, etc., 
of the character described. They should begin with 
one’s own country, and from thence go to Great 
Britain, then to Europe, then to Greece and Rome. 
The Old Testament furnishes excellent material for 
the teacher. 

The following list of distinguished personages will 
cover sufficient ground: 





Washington, Lincoln, 
Garfield, Franklin, 
Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, 
Jefferson, Nathaniel Greene, 
John Adams, Robert Fulton, 
Andrew Jackson, Zachary Taylor, 
King Philip, Miles Standish, 
Queen Elizabeth, Francis Drake, 
Henry Hudson, General Wolfe, 
Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Lafayette, Ceesar, 
Alcibiades, Homer. 
Better to hope th the clouds low, 
me 
ue soon 
-Whea the ominious clouds are rifted.. 
—M. A. Kipper. 
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THE PUPIL’S TIME AND muprot ant.” 


It seems but a short time since Reading, Writing, 
Spelling and Arithmetic formed the body of the 
curriculum of study in the schools; in most schools 
these are as seduously pursued as ever. And those 
that clutch them most nervously are those that ac- 
complish the least with them. We have the spec- 
tacle before us of children grinding away on read- 
ing for eight years, and then reading poorly. “‘Read- 
ing like a school-boy” is a phrase as well known as 
“ Delays are dangerous.” As to Penmanship and 
Arithmetic there is nothing for us to brag over when 
the time spent is considered. There are three reas- 
ons for this ; first,the mental development of a young 
persorf will not allow of large and accurate attain- 
ments in abstract knowledge ; secondly, the teachers 
are mainly inexperienced, and ignorant of the laws 
of education; and thirdly, Boards of Education have 
worked out senseless courses of study. 

A period has arrived when there should be an 
overhauling of the question of ‘‘ What shall the 
pupil do in the school?” This question means, 
‘‘ What is best for him to do, to fit him to live to 
the greatest advantage in the world he is born into.” 
It does not mean, ‘‘ How spend his time so that he 
can enter some high school or college” as in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred he will not,but “‘ What 
knowledge is really most important for the pupil?” 
Some may need to know a good deal about Arith- 
metic, some of Language, some of Geography, etc. 
Each must either select other than’ the common 
schools which are to lay a common foundation of 
knowledge. 

Supposing a pupil to be five hours in school, the 
the following will show about how his time should 
be distributed : 


Language (read and spell,) va 80 min. 
Writing (composition, ) 4 : 30 “ 
People (present events, history, etc.,) daily, 30“ 
Things, care of his a P ; 80 “ 
Numbers, : ‘ 3 ‘e798 & 
Drawing, ge OG rR OM 
Hand-Training Saninten ) 3 " “ . oO ” 
Penmanship, every other day, 30 ‘“ 
Morals, sé “ “ 80 sé 
Music, 30 “ 
Earth (geology, plants, animals) 30 ‘“ 


(1) Be satisfied when the pupil comprehends fully 
plain, ordinary reading—for such persons read 
without stumbling. 

(2) Daily composing, using words properly in sen- 
tences, would demand thought, and that is more 
than can be said of spelling exercises. 

(3) A knowledge of what the highly civilized, 
thought-freighted men and women are doing 
and have done cannot be over-estimated in 
value. The pupil should be introduced to the 
newspaper, and learn its tremendous value and 
power. 

4) Things, a knowledge of his body, how to use food 
and light and the products of man’s hand, com- 
mon objects, etc., should be attentively studied ; 
the rain, its causes, etc. 

(5) A knowledge of numbers, to a limited extent is 
needed, but this is over-estimated always, and 
it usurps a place that can be better filled with 
something else. 

(6) Drawing is wonderfully neglected; it is as im- 
portant as Arithmetic and Language. 

(7) Hand-Training (not trade learning), as pre- 
paratory to engaging in some industry is so ne- 
glected that the children may well suppose 
school-managers to be destitute of all practical 
knowledge of the world. Needlework,carving, 
filing, turning, joint-making, painting, braiding, 
ete., etc., are among the many processes to be 


taught. 

(8) Penmanship—the power to write a neat, legible 
hand, is needed by all, and can be acquired by 
having the pupils write—not wholly in writing 
books either ; see (2.) 

(9) Morals should be systematically taught to the 
pupil; they are now tossed one side to enable a 


rhymes with farce). And ‘mnanners; are there 
“any well-bred people in América? 
(10) Music—put sweet things into life, the more the 
better. 


Here we have the time divided somewhat as it 


‘should be; here are the subjects that need to be pre- 


sented. Of course this would demand that the 
teacher should be something more than a lesson- 
grinder. He should be a full man and teach the pupil 
on all sides and in a scientific manner. The lessons 
in the industries should be given by a special teacher. 
The Rip Van Winkles will be too astonished to 
speak. If they would, they would cry out, “ Why, 
this will allow me only time to teach the elements 
of fractions and how to compute interest.” Exactly 
so. That is enough. .“‘ No evolution, no involution.” 
No, not a jot. ‘“‘No syntax and prosody?” No. ‘No 
algebra?” No. ‘No astronomy”. Yes, take them 
out and show them which..is.Jupiter, which Mars, 
which Saturn, etc.,—I’ll be bound they,don’t know 
them now. “‘ No spelling of long-winded words, hy- 
drocephalus for example?” No. -‘‘ No derivation of 
words, no. bounding of the States, mo learning of 
rivers, capes, bays,etc.—no——” No, no, my friend, 
why, man alive, this is the nineteenth century. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE SHIP. 








FOR RECITATION. 
Loud and sudden there was heard, 
All around them and below, 
The sound of hammers, blow. on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see! she stirs! 
She starts—she moves—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 
And, spurning with her feet the ground, 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms! 
Sail forth into the sea, O ship! 


Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 

Sail on, O Unton, strong and great! 

Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy kneel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge, and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock ; 

"T is of the wave, and not the rock; 

"T is but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ;— 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
—H. W. LONGFELLoYV. 


LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 


The idea of number is one of the earliest formed 
in the mind of the child. The perceptive faculties 
are as much employed in discovering the relation 
of two or more things of the same. kind to one of 
them as in perceiving the things themselves. 
Thingsshould be counted. The children should be 
taught to make and to understand the figures from 
one to ten which represent numbers and how they 
represent them. They should be taught to see with 
the eyes and perceive with the understanding what 
number is, and then express this knowledge by 
writing the figure or figures which represent the 
number. We are apt to forget that counting is de 
monstration. We demonstrate addition and sub 
traction by counting. Multiplication and division 
are but forms of addition and subtraction. Hen 
all the elementary operations of Arithmetic, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division, grow 
out of the idea of counting or n ; that is 
out of the idea of number. Children should be fr 
quently exercised and drilled in counting and writ 
ing numbers from one to a hundred, and back frou 
a hundred to one, They should count on successi® 
by ‘twos, by threes, by fours, by fives, by sixes, bY 
sevens, by eights, by nines. and by tens, from 00? 
to a hundred or more, and then from a hundre 
backwards, till they can give the combinations 4! 








pupil how to parse! (By the way, this word 
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They should then begin in succession with two, 
with three; with four, with five, etc.and'count in 

by threes, by fours, by fives, by sixes by 
sevens, by eights and by nines. 

Along with these counting exercises there should 
be frequent, rapid oral exercises in addition, and 
subtraction as follows: Take 7, add 3, add 4, sub- 
tract 6, add 8, add 9, subtract 2, subtract 7, add 8, 
and you have—how many ? 

In addition, subtraction and counting, the pupil 
should be led to understand, and not merely to re- 
member the combinations of numbers. Children 
always remember better what they understand, 
and it is by appealing to the understanding and not 
by cultivating the memory merely that we educate. 
For example we ask: How do you know that 8 and 
7make 15? The answer is: I know it by counting, 
and after counting a great number of times, I 
know it from memory. I also know by memory 
that 17 and 8 are 25, 27 and 8, 35, 57 and 8, 65, and 
soon. This for the sake of convenience I call the 
memory way of knowing. There 1s, I think, a bet- 
ter way, which I will call the understanding way. 
It is this: We know7 and 8 are 15, because we 
know at once by counting that 3 must be added to 
7,to make 10; and taking the 3 from 8 we have 5 
left for the unit’s figure of the sum. In the same 
way we know that 3 must be added to17 to make 
20, and 3 from 8 leaves 5 for the units figure and so 
on.—Hachange. 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 








LaTEST worDs.—Talking on the last day with Col. 
Rockwell, knowing his end was near, and wonder- 
ing in his manly humility, whether he had done 
enough to be remembered, he said: ‘“‘ Rockwell, I 
fully realize my situation; ” and then after a long 
silence said with pathetic intensity, ‘° Do you think 
my name will have aplace in human history ?” 
To which his friend answered: ‘‘ Yes, a grand one, 
but a. grander place in human hearts.” Even be- 
fore the: flight to Elberoa he knew that he would 
not live, and yet he heartened and cheered every 
one around his bedside with his own indomitable 
courage. But he did not attempt to deceive him 
self. When on one occasion he was wheeled on his 
bed from his own room across the hall, Colonel 
Rockwell said: ‘‘ you have made this short journey 
so well that you can easily attempt a longer one.” 
“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘ It can easily expand into the 
long, long journey home.” 

Tue bullet which was cut from President Gar- 
field’s body at the autopsy was given into the hands 
of Dr. Bliss, who handed it over to Private Secreta- 
ry Brown. Mr. Brown carefully wrapped the ball 
and sealed the package, and will preserve it until 
such time’as it may be needed in evidence at the 
trial of Guiteau. The fractured vertebra is now in 
the hands of a scientific gentleman who is cleansing 
who is cleansing and preparing it, after which it 
will be placed on exhibition in the National Medica 
Museumin Washington. 

DISTINGUISHED FreNcH VisiTors.—A number of 
French gentlemen have come over to attend the 
Yorktown celebration. The visiting party consists of 
Comdt. Lichtenstein, General Boulanger, Colonel 
Bossan, Lieutenant Colonel Blondel, Comdt. de Pusy, 
Captain Mason and Lieutenant Pourcet de Sahune, 
Captain Cavelier de Cuverville, Captain Descamps, 
Lieutenant Schilling, Comte de Grasse, M. de Cor- 
celle, M. H. Boulard Pouqueville, Marquis de Ro- 
chambeau, M. F. Regamey, Comte de Beaumont, 
M. Gaston de Sahune, Marquis Laur de Lastrade, 
Vicomte de Noailles, Vicomte d’Haussonville, 
Comte d’Olonne, M. d‘Olonne, fils, Vicomte Henri 
d’Aboville and Vicomte Christian d’Aboville. 





N. Y. STATE REGENTS’ EXAMINATION. 
16th, 1881. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. Write in figures and numerate: Nine units of 
the 8th order, six of the 7th, three of the Sth, seven 
of the 4th, nine of the ist. ; 

2. Copy and numerate: 9% 14082501. 





8, (256 x 25) — 625) +35 =? 

4. Find the prime factors of 2310. 

5. What is the greatest common divisor of 1313 
and 4108 ? 

6. What is the least common multiple of 80, 100, 
224, and 600 ? 

7. If 285} acres of land cost $4,725}, 
acres cost, at the same rate ? 

8. From four hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sandths take four hundred twenty-seven millionths. 

9. Divide .125 by 8000. 

10. Add six hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sandths ; four tenths; seven, and sixty-two ten-thou- 
sandths; three, and fifty-eight millionths; ninety- 
two, and seven hundredths. 

11. What is the cost of 18640 ft. of timber, at 
$4.50 per hundred ft. ? 

12. How many cubic inches does the standard 
(wine) gallon contain? 13. The standard bushel ? 

14. Reduce 41760 grains to pounds. 

15. In 10 mi. 7 ch. 4 rd. 20 1., how many links ? 

16. Reduce 3 qt. 1 pt. 1 gi., to the decimal of a 
gallon. 

17. How many shingles will it take to cover the 
roof of a building 46 feet long, each of the two sides 
of the roof being 20 ft. wide, allowing each shingle 
to be four in. wide, and 5 in. of the length to be ex- 
posed to the weather ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Describe the (1) Equator; (2) Tropic of Cancer; 
(3) Antarctic Circle; and state (4-6) how each of 
these circles is situated with reference to a zone 
which contains or borders upon it. 

Mention the chief natural divisions of (7) land 
and of (8) water. 

(9) What does Oceanica include ? 

Which is the longest (10) mountain range; (11) 
largest gulf; and (12) largest fresh-water lake of the 
world ? 

Is the earth’s surface mainly land, or water, along 
the (13) Equator; (14) Arctic Circle; (15) Tropic of 
Capricorn ? 

(16) Which meridian circle traverses less of land, 
and more of water surface, than any other ? 

(17-25) Name in their order from east to west the 
northern border States of the United States. 

(26) Mention the longest river of the U. 8., and 
(27-29) three of its tributaries. 

(30-32) What portions of land nearly bound the 
Gulf of Mexico on the 8. E.; and by what waters is 
it connected with (83) the Carribbean sea, and (34) 
the ocean proper ? 

What (35-37) three bays indent Massachusetts; 
and (38) what one, Rhode Island ? 

(39-41) Mention three large islands near the south 
shore of New England; and (42-44) the three largest 
cities of New York, north of latitude 42°. 

In what direction is Cincinnati from (45) Buffalo, 
and from (46) Chicago ? 

(47-51) Mention five capital cities of South Amer- 
ica, and the political division to which each be- 
longs ? 

(52, 58) What countries border the Bay of Biscay ? 

Between what (54, 55) grand divisions, and (56, 
57) seas is the strait on which Constantinople is sit- 
uated ? 

What (58) sea, and (59) bay north of the Indian 
Ocean ? 

(60) What mountains north of Hindoostan ? 

GRAMMAR. 


1-8. Name and define each of the parts of speech, 
or classes into which words are separated, accord- 
ing to their uses in sentences. 

9-15. Write one or more sentences that shall in- 
clude all the parts of speech except interjections, 
and draw a line under one specimen-word of each 
part of speech. 

16-22. Give the syntax (i. e., the grammatical re- 
lation to other words) of each of these specimen 
words, as used in the sentence or sentences written. 
(= Be careful to write each word whose syntax 
you are about to give. 

23-26. Analyze the sentence: 

John studies English grammar. 


what will 628 





Parse: 27-29,’ John ; 80-82, studies ; 88, English ; 
84-36, grammar. 


Expand the sentence, John studies English gram- 
mar, by adding to it (37) a noun in apposition with 
the subject; (88) an adverb of manner, and (39) a 
prepositional phrase denoting place; (using any 
other words needed to make complete sense). 

Give the principal parts (including present parti- 
cipal) of (40) hear ; (41) sing; (42) spell ; (43) write. 
44-47. Give a synopsis of hear in the passive, po- 
tential, first, plural. 

Correct the following sentences, and give the rea- 
sons for the corrections: 

48. Each one of the class spell well. 

49. This is neither George nor Jennie’s pencil. 

50. At what time will we be dismissed ? 

SPELLING. 

The (1) United (2)States are (3)situated in the north 
(4)temperate (5)zone, in the (6)central part of North 
(7)America, (8)between the (9)same (10)parallels of 
(11)latitude as (12)southern (13)Europe, the (14) Med- 
iterranean (15)sea, (16)northern (17)Africa, central 
(18) Asia and (19)Japan. 

This (20)country (21)possesses (22)nearly (23)every 
(24) variety of (25)climate, (26)owing to its (27)great 
(28)extent, its (29)position on the (80)globe, and 
(31)differences in (82)elevation. 

The states (33)remarkable for (34)their (35)agricul- 
tural (36)products are (37)those in the (38)eastern 
(39)half of the (40)Union; (41)grain, (42)fruits and 
(48) vegetables in the north; and (44)cotton, (45)to- 
bacco, (46)rice, and (47)sugar in the south. 

The (48)prairie land of (49)Ohio, (50)Indiana, 
(51)Illinois, (52)Michigan, (53)Iowa, (54)Missouri, 
(55) Arkansas, (56)Kansas, and (57)Nebraska, is re- 
markable for its (58)fertility. 

The (59)principal (60)ports of (61)foreign (62)com- 
merce are New York and (63)Boston in the north, 
New (64)Orleans in the south, and San (65)Francisco 
in the west; of inland commerce, are St. (66)Louis, 
(67)Chicago, (68)Cincinnati, (69)Buffalo, (70)Cleve- 
land, (71)Detroit, and (72)Milwaukee. 

(73)Florida is remarkable for its (74)low 
(75)marshy (76)surface, and its (77)tropical climate. 
It is a (78)celebrated (79)winter (80)resort for (81)in- 
valids from the north. Its (82)forests are (83)ex- 
tensive, and (84)yield live (85)oak (86)timber, which 
is (87)valuable for ship (88) building. 

The northern (89) boundary of New York is (90)- 
exactly (91)midway between the (92)equator and 
the north (93)pole. 

(94) Virginia is (95)mountainous in the west: its 
surface (96)slopes (97) toward the (98)Chesapeake 
(99)bay: its (100) valleys are noted for their fertility. 





ScroruLa.—Children afflicted with symptoms 
should at once be restricted to a wholly vegetable 
and non-stimulating diet—farinaceous preparations, 
boiled legumina, and if possible ripe, sweet fruit. 
The summer diet of a scrofulous child can not be 
too frugal, in the ancient sense of the word, and 
where a supply of ripe tree-fruits can be easily ob- 
tained, I should thinkit the best plan to dispense 
altogether with made dishes—for a while, even with 
farinaceous dishes. Parents who have no hesita- 
tion in cramming their children with salt pork, 
beer, and sauerkrout would shudder at the idea of 
feeding them on fruit alone, yet the happiest of all 
visitors to the southern Rhine-land are probably 
the patients of a Swabian Trauben-Kur, where dys- 
peptics, etc., are fed almost exclusively—often for 
days together quite exclusively —on ripe, sweet 
grapes. Combined with plenty of exercise in the 
bracing air of a highland region, the efficacy of the 
grape-cure surpasses all the miracles of the king’s 
touch. It will cure children ‘‘too scrofulous to look 
out of their eyes” cheaper and sweeter than any 
nostrums, and has the still greater advantage of 
eliminating instead of suppressing the virus. Fru- 
gality, abstinence, bathing, ventilation, cold water 
and exercise in the open air have already supersed- 
ed half the materia of the old medical dogmatists, 
and personal experience has convinced me that the 
diseases of children are amenable to a strictly hy- 
gienic treatment.—Popular Science Monthly. 





BaSHFULNESS may sometimes exclude pleasure, 
but seldom opens any avenue to sorrow or remorse. 





JOHNSON. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORE CITY. 

During the season just about to open, the Symphony 
Society, (Dr. Damrosch, conductor,) will give a series of 
concerts and public rehearsals at Steinway Hall, begin- 
ning in November and ending in April. The programs 
are not yet completed, but we are assured that they will 
comprise standard classical works and interesting novel- 
ties, according to the usual custom of this society. The 
choice of soloists (vocal and instrumental) will be the 
best available and announced later on. For persons 
who desire to attend all of the public rehearsals or con- 
certs, the best plan is to secure a subscription ticket with 
reserved seat, $5.00 for the first named, $8.00 for the 
concerts. From Oct. 24th, until the close of the week, 
new subscribers may obtain tickets at Steinway Hall. 

The Philharmonic Society under Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
opens its season November 11th and 12th, at the Aca- 
demy of Music with a public rehearsal and concert. 
Among the novelties promised for this winter are two 
new symphonies by Johann Brahms. The chorus 
which was gathered last year for assisting at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts has been regularly organized as the 
New York Choral Society and will give two concerts 
about the middle of the winter. 

Miss Florence Copleston has secured Miss Emily Win- 
ant, and Master Mauricio Dengremont for concerts at 
which she will pay, the first one taking place November 
10th. 

The four works on the Oratorio Society's list for this 
its ninth season, will attract considerable attention. 
Two are Handel's grand oratorios, ‘Israel in Egypt,” 
and the ‘‘Messiah ;" the third concert will be devoted to 
Bach's ‘‘Passion-Music” according to St. Matthew, and 
the fourth—closing one to a reproduction of Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘Tower of Babel,” which has been eagerly looked 
for since its performance at the Music Festival for the 
first time in America. Steinway Hall will be used as 
the auditorium as in previous seasons. 

Mauricio Dengremont will probably be heard in New 
York very often during the winter, and for the first time 
during the month of October. 

The Philharmonic Club have given Nov. 15th, Dec. 
25th, Jan, 17th, Feb. 7th, March 7th, and April 4th, as 
the dates for these half-dozen concerts at Chickering 
Hall. 





ELSEWHERE. 

Mass.—The practical lessons in cookery, dress-making, 
millinery, and other branches of domestic economy, 
instituted at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, have met 
with such encouragement that they will be repeated this 
year with increased opportunities for students to spend 
a part of these time not required by the regular seminary 
course in their useful pursuits. Arrangements have just 
been made with Mrs. Helen Campbell, Superintendent 
of the School of Cookery, Washington, D. C., and author 
of ‘‘The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking,” 
to give a course of six lectures on domestic science, as 
follows: ‘‘Houses and Homes;” ‘From Attic to Cel- 
lar ;” ‘The Day’s Work ;” “The Story of Cooking at 
Home and Abroad ;’ The Chemistry of Food ;” ‘The 
Relations of tab cone to Health. “~ 


LETTERS. 

A timely discussion of the State Teachers’ Association 
will accomplish good, if intelligent and carried on in 
the proper spirit. I am glad you invite such discussion. 
It will not be best or necessary to form another State 
association, if the proper course is taken to remedy the 
evident defects in the old organization. That there is 
very little progress made in the work of this organiza- 
tion, as compared with the work of a score or a decade 
of years since, few will deny, who have been careful 
observers. It seems to many that what was once a live, 
practical organization has come to be a veritable ‘“‘ma- 
chine.” Practicability has been sacrificed to form and 
“method.” The same men (and same women) are found 
at the crank every year. The same routine is presented 
** The condition of education,” ‘* Improved methods,” 
* Industrial education,” etc. And then the next year 
we have “ Industrial education,” ‘‘ Improved methods” 
and ‘‘ Condition of education,” etc. Thesame persons 
are usually appointed to make the ‘‘reports,” with per- 
haps the change, similar to the one indicated in the or- 
der of subjects. And the second, and perhaps third, 
report 1s made by the ‘“‘leaders’ in the “discussion.” 
These are generally written. It is well to have method, 
but not ‘‘machine.” System and organization are good, 
but never should be introduced at the expense of util- 
ity andexpediency, Addresses and reports are all well 
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enough, but fresh and intelligent experience is far bet-' the state of things. Somé don’t like this, they think the 


ter. Much of the dissatisfaction in regard to the work 
of the State association for the past few years, has arisen 
from a want of proper order and promptness .at the 
meetings, and from an entire disregard of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the association in the arrangement 
of business. Time is wasted and very little accomplish- 
ed. Hundreds of teachers attend the meeting every 
year—intelligent, popular and successful teachers ; but 
from want of opportunity keep a respectful silence 
through all the sessions, and enlighten and enrich no- 
body. A careful study and a loyal regard for “‘consti- 
tutional law” in arranging for and in conducting the 
meetings, would help very much. A little less ‘‘ma- 
chine” and a more liberal dependence upon the intelli- 
gence and tact of teachers, would improve the whole. 
Among practical teachers and educators written or even 
long-premeditated and prepared ‘‘discussions” seem out 
of place. Let those interested suggest to the president 
and executive committee any improvement that may 
occur to them. Abandon at once the idea of anew and 
separate organization, but go to work and improve the 
old one. ? B. 





(1). I want some plans for interesting the school in 
composition. (2). Some work on teaching reading with- 
out the alphabet. My patrons are indignant at my efforts 
in this line and though I[ feel it is the right way I do 
not think I am successful. Other teachers get their pupils 
reading before I do. Where can I get practical help in 
this line, and how can I get access to schools where I 
may look on and learn as a visitor—say N. Y. City 
schools? To whom can I apply to insure success. I 
presume they have there the latest and best approved 
methods. (8). I want to teach reading better to all 
classes. We have the ‘five years system” of school 
books and the readers are known by heart. All hands 
are heartly sick of them. Voices are unpleasant, lack 
purity of tone, power, etc. (4. How can I remedy this, 
and what system is best. (5). What book-keeping for 
young boys is best. A. J. B, 

(1). It is not so easy to teach Composition. It must 
be done slowly. Have every class write daily, short 
sentences descriptive of objects they know something 
about. Other pupils will write something longer. Don’t 
try for stilted essays. Give the same subject to all of a 
class and let all read them ; select a suitable list of sub- 
jects. (2). Nearly all of the readers have suggestions on 
teaching reading without the alphabet. Many lessons 
have appeared in this journal. It will be a great help 
to visit some schools; there are schools in New York 
City that it will pay you to visit. There are splendid 
schools here, and some not so splendid. (8). You should 
drop the readers for a while and take up something else. 
Use the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. (4). The daily use of 
the vocal sounds is excellent to develop the voice. (5). 
There are many good works on Book-keeping; all the 
publishers have them. Ellsworth has a small and neat 
work just out. In conclusion we call you a sensible 
woman. Thousands settle down and won't even try to 
get light.—EpiTor 





For two years I have been a subscriber to the Insti- 
TUTE. Much I have found in it which is real good, yet 
I cannot agree with many to call it the summum bonum, 
for I think much is in it which cannot meet the approval 
of the wise and the prudent. Its instructions in the art 
of teaching are most valuable and this is the only reason 
why I subscribe again. The things that deteriorate are 
the merciless denunciations, see page 186, Aug. number. 
I assure you, you cannot do any good in this way, but 
much harm. You scare away the timid ones, but the 
bold ones will not leave off these wrong ways. 

A. T. H. 

(It is a little remarkable that one teacher lends the 
paper to his pupils, gets his patrons to read it, and an- 
other finds it ‘‘down on the teachers” and is afraid to 
have it seen. The truth is the paper is on the side of 
every one who goes into the school-room and teaches in 
a way at all worthy of the needs of the pupil. It makes 


.|no difference whether that person is a principal draw- 


ing $3,000 or a district school teacher getting $50 for the 
entire season. It is down on “‘the system,” that permits 
unfit persons to teach and down on those who take ag. 
vantage of the system. It believes a great revolution 
has been begun, and thatit will go forward until the 
time-servers, the mass who make the school-room a step- 
ping stone to something else will be kept from wasting 
the time of the pupils and the money of the patrons. The 
public schools are precious institutions ; they were made 
for the children ; they are employed by 5 out of 60 for 
their own selfish purposes. The InstrTuTE has helped 
forward this movement; it has done its best to tell aloud 








teachers, the good and the bad alike should be praised. 
We don't think so. We shall go on and give facts. 

There are thousands of young men and women who 
try and get places to teach and know they cannot do 
the pupils any good ; they have no power to impart and 
no knowledge to impart to speak of. There is a smaller 
class of those who have got into the higher places, prin- 
cipals and supts., who ought to be wielding a mighty 
influence, but who are simply holding their places and 
keeping live men from coming in. There is a class 
growing larger, day by day, which will soon get the 
elements into order for a thorough REFORM. 

It may pain some worthy souls, such as our sub- 
scriber above, to hear the facts stated, but that is neces- 
sary. And because we have set out to work a needed 
reform the truly earnest teachers are gathering around 
us. We welcome them; the cause is a good one.— 
EDITOR.) 


I am a young Canadian teacher and a reader of your 
INSTITUTE which I hke very much. Iemploy this plan 
myself and like it: As soon as I give the pupils a new 
lesson, either in the text-book or on the board, I mark 
out a portion of it to write on their slates. As soon as 
this is done, a monitor coliects and changes the slates 
among the same pupils, who now mark (and correct 
‘where possible) all mistakes, both in spelling and omis- 
sions, ¢ither of words or capitals, and place the amount 
at the bottom of the exercise. The slates are now 
passed to their respective owners, and, when they next 
assemble in the class, they report the number of mis- 
takes and areduly praised. This stimulates them to take 
greater care aud also causes increased interest next time. 
Reasons for the use of the above are: 

ist. It gives useful employment. 

2nd. It interests the pupils. 

8rd. It is not much trouble. 

4th. They early learn to copy and write correctly. 

5th. They will remember the lesson much better.— 

A. W. Rose. 


I wish to say that the golden ideas have blossom- 
ed; yea, bloomed richly, in the fact that a country 
school which was in the rear was brought to the 
front, and did itself no disgrace in an educational 
exhibit. I have received many compliments, but I 
have ever felt like referring them to the InstrTruTE 
as the rightful owner. Ww. 

(Any teacher who reads the InsTITUTE or JouR- 
NAL and does not teach the better for so doing 
should sit down to a thorough self-examination. 
They contain solid truths. The most earnest and 
successful teachers in the country disclose their 
ideas and methods in them.—Eprror) 











LakE View Cemetery, which in accordance with 
President Garfield’s often expressed desire, has 
been selected for his buriel place, lies upon a high 
wooded ridge in the eastern outskirts of Cleveland, 
overlooking the city and the blue waters of Lake 
Erie. It is approached by the beautiful Euclid av- 
enue. Within sight of the highest ground in the 
cemetery is the place where he first saw the lake, 
while chopping wood to earn money to educate 
himself. About ten miles to the south is the site of 
the log cabin where he was born, and there is still 
standing the plain little frame house which he and 
his brother built with their own hands for their 
widowed mother. Twenty miles to the east, on the 
same ridge upon which the cemetery lies (an old 
shore of the lake in pre-historic times) is the Mentor 
farm he loved so well, and longed to see once more 
before death closed his eyes forever. 

A TRANSLATION from one of Horace’s odes—‘ In- 
teger Vite, etc.,” was selected to be sung by the 
German singing societies of Cleveland at his funeral. 
This may have been suggested by his fondness for 
that poet not only, but by his extensive critical 
study ofhim. He is said to have exhausted the re- 
sources of the Congressional Library in his study 
of the texts, editions and translations of his favor- 
ite author. He was undoubtedly the most schol- 
ly and cultured President we have had except John 
Quincy Adams, and had probably no peer among 
contemporary Congressmen except Sumner. oe 
‘ conversed ther own lnnguages Dr doh = Hall 
earning, in their own eit ta ahead t) 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Yor the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





“The primary and imperative duty of the public 
school is to provide training and to teach knowledge 
of general application and utility.” The main idea 
of the public school as at present administered is to 
teach the pupil to read, write and calculate, and to 
give him some knowledge of the world in which he 
lives, and some knowledge of the structure of lan- 

This is about all. In some schools there is 
asmattering of Algebra, Geometry, Philosophy—all 
out of books, mark you. The young man comes 
out of the school unable to take hold of the indus- 
tries of the world, which are being daily diversified. 
It must be noted that labor has been greatly diversi- 
fied within the last twenty-five years; there were 
once but a few trades, now there are hundreds. 
To the ordinary list add tile-painters, photographers 
and phetographic retouchers, etc.; designers of car- 
rets, wall-paper, etc., and of furniture; electricians; 
engineers in large buildings, etc., etc. Edison says 
the demand for those who understand electricity 
cannot be supplied. Prang & Co. says that design- 
ers for wall-papers, art-works, carpets, furniture, 
ete., cannot be found. 

As soon as the above has been read by one of the 
barnacle order he will cry out : ‘‘ It is impossible 
for the public school to teach its pupils the pursuit 
by which they are toearn their living.” Having 
said this he will sit down, consider the question 
settled and go on hearing his classses.” This is no 
answer at all. Who is talking about teaching 
trades or occupations ? The truth is that the bar- 
nacle teacher is so afraid that he will have some- 
thing else to learn beside his little trick of hearing 
reading classes, spelling classes, grammar classes, 
etc., that he raises the cry of ‘‘ you can’t teach 
trades in the public schools.” He will not investi- 
gate the subject; he does not know that the world 
moves; he believes it stands still. 

Pupils in New York City and other cities go to 
school from their sixth to their sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and even eighteenth year; eight, ten and 
even twelve years are spent in the pu/ lic schools by 
those who finish the ‘‘ the course of study.” If 
there ever was a waste of time itis here. Let us 
look at the matter squarely, and ask if the result is 
worthy of the pains. The pupils learn to read. 


Reading is of general utility. How many years: 


does it need to learn to read in a Fourth Reader ? 
Unskillful methods make it require eight to twelve. 
Andthen hear them read! Look at their writing, 
(not at the selected writing books); to test them, 
give something to be written with promptmess and 
see them write! As to figures the majority of 
the pupils after their long siege cannot be said to 
have taken Arithmetic. And so go on and exam- 
ine them clear through. Well, they want work. 
Now, what comprises the bulk of the business of 
any great city? You may think it to be commer- 
tial pursuits, but that isa mistake—it is manufac- 
tures, so that we may conclude that the imperative 
duty of the public school is to teach knowledge 
that shall apply to industrial pursuits. 

Hence from the entrance of the child into the 
school he should be taught the elements of physical 
knowledge and their applications to industrial pur- 
suits. Geography and Grammar and Arithmetic 
should be cut down to proper proportions, and thus 
time be obtained to teach a child, body-knowledge, 
earth-knowledge and thinking-knowledge. The el- 
ements of practical, and natural philosophy and 
chemistry can be taught to the youngest pupils, and 
nothing interests them so much. The elements 
common to all the trades should be taught to them; 
how to use the plane, chisel, file, augur, etc. The 
training of the hand must be begun early if the 
800d of the child is sought for. 

The eminent American sculptor, Palmer, was a 
carpenter, and thus his hand become trained. Sup- 
pose he had gone to college, we should never have 

The Indian Girl ” and ‘‘ The White Captive ” and 
others that his genius has chiselled out of marble. 
40ing to school and going through a course of 
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stiidy would have ruined him. His skill with his 
hand was acquired early on wood; it was applied 
to marble in later years. 1 seat 

The editor of a prominent industrial journal says: 
“‘ the demand is for young men who have ingenuity 
and the mechanical knack. A young man came in 
from the country and applied for work in a large 
store; the answer was “more than we want now.” 
As he turned away he saw a clumsy fellow trying 
to nail a cover to a box; he seized the hammer and 
overcame the difficulty. The proprietor said ‘‘ you 
are the man we want.” He now has a position 
worth thrice what the clerks are paid. Yet he 
knew no trade, his father was a farmer, but was 
wise enough to have tools. 

And, finally, it may be asked, ‘‘ who makes the 
course of study ?” the practical men who must send 
their children to them ? Not so, but teachers and 
school superintendents who have no knowledge of 
the busy industrial world that as yet endures their 
weak attempts to ‘‘teach knowledge of general util- 
ity.” 





PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


By Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
** — VENNI DAL MARTIRIO A QUESTA PACE.” 
These words the Poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dying here, 
In the true faith, was living in that sphero, 
Where the Celestial Cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies ; 
And, set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear, 
Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 
Ah, me ! how dark the discipline of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed by the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release ! 
This is our consolation ; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense : 
** I came from martyrdom unto this peace !” 
— Independent. 


THE SOBBBING OF THE BELLS. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 
The sobbing of the bells, the sudden death news every- 
where, 
The slumberers rouse, the rapport of the People, 
(Full well they know that message in the darkness, 
Full well return the sad reverberations, ) 
The passionate toll and clang—city to city, joining, 
sounding, passing, 
Those heart-beats of a Nation in the night. 








AFTER ALL. 
Despite the prayers and tears and earnest pleading, 
And piteous protest o’er a hero’s fall, 
Despite the hopeful signs our hearts :nisleading, 
Death cometh after all ! 
Over the brightest scenes are clouds descending ; 
The flame soars highest ere its deepest fall ; 
The glorious day has all too swift an ending: 
Night cometh after all ! 
O’er bloom or beauty now in our possession 
Is seen the shadow of the funeral-pall ; 
Though Love and Life make tearful intercession, 
Death cometh after all ! 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
J. A. G. 
By Jutia Warp Howe. 
The notes of grief to age familiar grow 
Before the sad privations all must know ; 
But the majestic cadence which we hear 
To-day, is new in either hemisphere. 


Wise in the council, stalwart in the field ! 
Such rank supreme a workman’s hut may yield. 
His onward steps like measured marbles show 
Climbing the height where God’s great flame doth 
iw. 
Ah ! Rose of joy that hid’st a thorn so sharp! 
Ah! Golden woof that meet’st a severed warp ! 
Ah ! Solemn comfort that the stars rain down ! 
The Hero’s garland his, the Martyr’s crown ! 
—Boston Transcript. 
AFTER THE BURIAL. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HoLmzs. 
Falling with autumn’s falling leaf 
Ere yet his summer’s noon was 


~ii . 





Our friend, our guide, our trusted chief— 
What words can match a woe so vast. 
Yet Nature prompts the burning phrase 
That thrills the hushed and shrouded hall, 
The loud lament, the sorrowing praise, 
The silent tear that love lets fall. 


In loftiest verse, in lowliest rhyme 

Shall strive unblamed tke minstrel choir— 
The singers of the new-born time, 

And trembling age with outworn lyre. 


Blot the foul deed from history’s page— 
Let not the all-betraying sun 
Blush for the day that stains an age 
When murder’s blackest wreath was won. 
Pale on his couch the sufferer lies, 
The weary battle-ground of pain ; 
Love tends his pillow, science tries 
Her every art, alas! in vain. 


Not ours the verdict to decide 

Whom death shall claim or skill shall save ; 
The hero’s life, though Heaven denied 

It, gave our land a martyr’s grave. 
Nor count the teaching vainly sent 

How human hearts their griefs may share— 
The lesson woman’s love has lent 

What hope may do, what faith can bear! 
Farewell ! the leaf-strewn heart enfolds 

Our stay, our pride, our hopes, our fears, 
An autumn’s golden sun beholds 

A nation bowed, a world in tears. 





**GoD ‘RULES. ” 
By ANNA MORRIS. 


I. 

“God rules.” ‘“‘The Government of Washington still 
lives !” 

Filled were the tones with power which inspiration 


ives ; 
And the great multitude which, just before had surged, 
Like the resistless waves, to restless fury urged— 
Were silent soon as death. Hopeseemed their hearts to 
fill, 
As when the Holy One of Galilee said ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 


I. 
The voice which then with mighty eloquence could 
sway, 
Grew low and weak, as tossed with pain he lay. 
Yet vaster multitudes, by far, long hung with bated 
breath, 
On tones which faltered with the throes of death. 
His every pang did the whole land convulse, 
And nations with his bosom throbbed and fluttered with 
his pulse. 
Il. 
But the great soul went out midst grief and pain, 
And pangs and countless tears seemed all in vain. 
And now once more the dire assassin’s hand 
Has hung with signs of woe our sorrowing land ; 
And he, the dauntless one, who spoke the words of 
cheer, 
Himeelf the victim now, lies cold upon his bier. 
IV. 
Oh! doth ‘‘God rule” and crime triumphant prove 
Which struck with hellish blow the chieftain of our 
love? 
Shall Christian faith no more dark moments cheer 
Or gild with heavenly light our sorrows here ¢ 
Shall wife’s heroic trust, nor mother’s tears avail, 
Nor love like ours for him with Sovereign Power prevail ? 
v. 
Oh ! yes, ‘‘ God rules,” though in mysterious ways, 
And “still the nation lives” to sound His praise ; 
And now, even through death’s gloom, His guiding 
hand we see 
Joining all hearts as one in love and sympathy ; 
Joining, in deepest lines, the lesson of the hour 
That party feuds must die and crushed be faction’s power, 
VI. 
Oh, if for this our chieftain gave his life, 
A brighter crown he won that in the battle’s strife ; 
And still he speaks, though from the darksome tomb, 
With power like his of old to cheer the gloom ; 
And fame at Chickamauga but begun 
Was full achieved at last at peaceful Alberon. 





Tue world-wide nature of the sympathy shown 
has been not more marked than its individual and 
tender character. Among other delicate and beau- 
tiful acts of Queen Victoria was to order, through 
the British Minister, a floral wreath for the bier at 
Washington. This alone was allowed to remain on 
the coffin, at Mrs. Garfield's request, till the burial. 
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TOBACCO AND STUDY. 


While passing a primary school in this city the 
other day, the hour of dismission arrived. The 
children came out in twos and threes. at first, then 
they came faster, and in a few moments the street 
was full of them. Some of the boys drew out ciga- 
rettes and lighted them as they had seen it done by 
men—perhaps their own fathers. Wecounted thirty- 
seven of these little chaps, from eight to ten years 
of age, thus imbibing a fatal poison—fatal, if chem- 
ists and doctors are to be believed. From this 
showing there must have been at least one hundred 
in that school who smoke. Some had picked up 
stumps of cigars that had been thrown away by 
older persons; these possessing strength enough for 
the lungs of a grown man, were in the hands of 
weak and puny boys. 

How much of the teaching done in school that 
day was destroyed by the smoking that ensued? Or 
rather put it in this way : Would it not have been 
far better that they should not attend school if 
smoking must be also learned? A parent wrote to 
President Porter asking him if his son could learn 
other things, say literature and science, as well as 
how to row a boat. It is worth while to ask if boys 
cannot go to school and not learn to smoke. 

The New York Tribune notes as an ill-omen that 
the internal revenue receipts for the year ending 
June 30th exceeded those of previous years by the 
sum of ten million dollars, owing chiefly to the col- 
lections on cigarettes—this increase being chiefly 
due to the spread of cigarette smoking among the 
boys. These facts about boys smoking ought to be 
the signal for war along the line, among those who 
who have to do with the young, against this grow- 
ing evil. In the government naval school at Annap- 
olis tobacco is prohibited, and the board of visitors 
at West Point some time since recommended a sim- 
ilar rule for that institution. Tobacco is also pro- 
hibited to the students of Girard College, Philadel- 
phia. General Grant, when visiting there, being in- 
formed of this fact, said, ‘‘ That’s right. They are 
not so apt to take it after they get out then.” Most 
men who are themselves tobacco-users would if pos- 
sible prevent their sons from getting into the habit. 
While the use of tobacco undoubtedly injures men, 
it is fearfully injurious to those who have not yet 
attained their growth. It cuts off from the height of 
stature, and also from the length of life. 

The investigation shows that the use of tobacco 
by boys is decidedly injurious to the brain and 
mind. 

Chambers’ Journal says: ‘‘A learned professor of 
medicine in one of the universities some time ago 
made a remark that those students who passed 
through his hands rarely succeeded in distinguish- 
ing themselves if they were habitual users of tobac- 
co. Smokihg of cigars or pipes seems to dull their 
faculties, and have the effect of preventing them 
from seduously gathering facts sufficient to excel 
in examination for degrees.” Again, within half a 
century no young man addicted to the use of tobac- 
co has graduated at the head of his class at Harv- 
ard College. 


DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


Dr. J. G. Holland, the editor of Scribner's 
Monthly, now the Century Magazine, died sudden- 
ly in this city, October 12th. For the past five 
years he has been suffering from heart disease, and 
knew he might die at any moment. He spent the 
summer at Bonnicastle, his country residence among 
the Thousand Islands, in the St. Lawrence River, 
and returned to his post as editor of Scribner's 
Magazine in good health. At six o'clock in the 
morning he awoke and complained of a pain in his 
heart, and almost immediately afterward became 
unconscious. Dr. Holland was born on Jvly 24, 
1819, at Belchertown, Mass., where he spent the 
early part of his youth, and to obtain an education 
attended the Northampton High-school. He taught 
in the district schools and studied medicine, grad- 
uating from the Berkshire Medical College. He then 
went to Springfield, Mass., where he began to prac- 
tice medicine. At this time Dr. Holland was becom- 
ing known asa literary genius, and many of his 





poems appeared in the ‘Knickerbotker Magazine and 
the An American Review. In 1848 he went to Richmond, 
Va., to teach in a private school, and shortly after- 
ward was made superintendent of the public schools 
of Vicksburg, Miss. In 1850 he returned to Spring- 
field, Mass., and became assistant editor of the 
Springfield Republican, and after two years became 
one of the proprietors of that paper. In 1855 Dr. 
Holland issued his ‘‘ History of Western Massachu- 
setts,” and in 1858 published his novel, ‘‘ The Bay 
Path.” The other well known writings of Dr. Hol- 
land are “ Max Mannering,” the ‘“ Timothy Tit- 
comb” letters anda poem, ‘ Bitter Sweet” (1858), 
“Gold Foil (1859,) ‘‘Miss Gilbert’s Career,” an Amer- 
ican story (1860;) ‘‘Lessons in Life,” (1861;) ‘‘Letters 
to the Joneses,” (1863;) ‘‘ Plain Talks on Familiar 
Subjects,” a ‘‘ Lifeof Abraham Lincoln” (1865), and 
‘* Kathrina,” one of his most famous poems (1868.) 
In 1868 Dr. Holland sold his interest in the Spring- 
field Republican, and devoted his time to general 
literature and lecturing. In 1870, in conjunction 
with Mr. Rosswell Smith’and Mr. Charles Scribner, 
he started Scribner’s Monthly, the first number of 
which was issued in November, 1870. In 1872 he 
published ‘‘The Marble Prophecy” and other poems, 
and a novel, ‘‘Arthur Bonnicastle,” and a complete 
edition of his poems, under the title of ‘‘ Garnered 
Sheaves” in 1873. Dr, Holland recently sold out 
his interest in Scribner’s Monthly. He had been for 
some time busy re-editing a new edition of his books, 
which Scribner & Co, will shortly issue. He was 
a member of the Union League and Press clubs. 
Few American writers have had so much influence 
for good upon the reading youth of this country as 
Dr. Holland. His opinions have formed character 
in his readers. They felt that he knew the moral 
facts he stated were truths of the most important 
character. He never discussed trivial things. Hence 
he had a large following, and will be sorely missed. 
It is not easy to see who will fill his post. 


WHAT IS MALARIA? 








General Egbert L. Viele of New York, an experi- 
enced sanitary engineer, gives his opinion in the 
Times: ‘‘ Malaria is the generic term given to the 
causes of nearly all of the diseases to which human- 
ity is liable. In the classification of diseases adopt- 
ed by all of the leading countries, there are includ- 
ed under the head of malaria such diseases as chol- 
era, consumption, small-pox, plague and all of the 
fevers. But in a popular sense malarial diseases 
have come to be considered only the simpler forms 
of fevers, particularly intermittent fevers. Now, 
these intermittent fevers have been gradually 
spreading over a large portion of New England, 
especially in the river valleys. Some seasons the 
fevers develop in certain places and not in others, 
and in following seasons they will leave those places 
first attacked and visit the localities before exempt- 
ed. Thechief cause of this apparent caprice is due 
to atmospheric conditions. Some seasons more rain 
will fall in certain sections than in others, and some 
sections have a higher range of temperature than 
others at different seasons. There are three elements 
that have been determined upon by observation as 
being essential to the production of malaria. These 
are heat, moisture-and decomposition. The latter 
pre-supposes material for decomposition, which 
must of course be organic. Just as thé three ele- 
ments of gunpowder are essential to an explosion, 

the absence of one element vitiating the potentiality, 
so the absence of any one element of malaria would 
prevent its development. It is well established 
everywhere throughout the world that wherever 
there is present a large amount of decomposing or- 
ganic matter in connection with the requisite amount 
of heat (which must be over fifty-two degrees) and 
of moisture, there are wide-spread malarial influ- 
ences. Chemistry has been able to accomplish neth- 
ing toward the discovery of the causes of malaria. 

The microscope has furnished the nearest approach 
toward definite knowledge on this subject, the mic- 
roscope has developed the fact that there is ever 
present in the atmosphere—almost everywhere—an 
infinite amount of organic cells orgerms, both veg- 





etable and animal, which under the influence of 


certain atmospheric conditions, are able to produce 
abnormal effects in the human system. The exist- 
ence of these organic cells has been fully demon- 
strated by careful and patient observations, both 
in this country and in Europe. Profs. Tyndall and 
Huxley of England, M. Pasteur and other eminent 
investigators in France, besides numerous observers 
in Germany and Italy, have demonstrated this fact. 
Now, these organic cells are possessed simply of two 
functions of life. One is that of nutrition by ab- 
sorption, and the other that of propagation by fis- 
sion—the potentiality of these germs consisting in 
this power of propagation, since each minute cell, 
which is so small that it requires the power of a 
microscope equal to 1,200 diameters to discover it, 
is capable of producing more progeny in four hours’ 
time than there are people on the face of the earth. 
As the life of these organisms depend upon the nu- 
trition they obtain, and as that can only be pro- 
cured by absorbing the decomposed chemical ele- 
ments of matter, it follows that their existence and 
propagation depends upon filth, which is another 
name for decomposition. And wherever there is a 
wide-spread area of decomposition, either vegetable 
or animal, like a mill-dam overflowing a large ex- 
tent of country, or a deposit of refuse matter any- 
where, there will these organisms be developed in 
infinite quantities, floating in the air and filling the 
entire atmosphere in certain localities. When they 
are inhaled in the human system by those who are 
forced to breathe this atmosphere, they find in the 
internal organization of the body and in the blood 
that nutrition which is essential to their life and 
development. Propagating in the system, they 
take possession, as it were, of the vital force of the 
individual? 

‘‘ The only defense against the power of malarial 
influence is a strong vital organization. When by 
anxiety of mind or debility of body the vital forces 
lose their strength, the influence of the malaria in 
the atmosphere is more readily felt. 

‘“‘ There is but one radical remedy for this scourge 
anywhere, and that is the removal of filth and de- 
composition. If mill-dams produce the vegetable 
decomposition over a wide extent of territory this 
decomposing vegetable matter must be removed and 
these mill-dams converted into what they ought to 
have been from the beginning, viz., storage reser- 
voirs, containing nothing but pure, potable waters 
of sufficient purity to furnish drinking material for 
any town or city. Any mill-dam that is:not so con- 
structed is a public nuisance, destructive of health 
and life. One mill-dam of my own knowledge, in 
an adjoining county of this State, was the absolute 
cause of the death of over twenty adults, when the 
saw-mill which was there operated did not yield 
$400 per year. I have had the supreme satisfaction 
of seeing a number of mill-dams destroyed through 
my own agency as an expert. One of these had 
stood for a hundred years. It had infected the en- 
tire neighborhood, s0 that in a large population not 
one family escaped its malignant influence. Finally 
it was torn down by order of the court, and it is 
now replaced by a beautiful meadow, and there is 
no sickness in the neighborhood. The place I speak 
of is Bound Brook, N. J. Before the action of the 
court ninety-five out of one hundred operatives in 
the mill at that place were prostrated by intermit- 
tent fever. The removal of the causes of miasma 
restored health to the mill-hands.” 





WHE still a boy in years Garfield was a man in 
brain and eloquence. An old friend describes him 
as making a fervid and masterly speech when about 
twenty years old. He was tall and thin, pale and 
rather delicate-looking; his hair long, straight and 
yellow, combed back smoothly after the manner of 
the youth of his time; his fine face softened with a 
growth of whiskers unmistakably fuzzy, like down, 
so soft were they and fine. He had a slight stoop, 
a habit which he took infinite pains to correct. He 
was cool, passionless in statement, aggressive with 
facts, modest in opinions. 


BLESSED is he who has found his work; let him 
ask for no other blessedness; he has a life purpose. 








Labor is life. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
A HELPFUL LITTLE GIRL. 








By Lavra WINTHROP. 

The daylight was slowly fading from Mrs. William’s 
room, as she sat by the window to catch the last rays of 
sunlight on her work. 

“Jennie,” she said, to her little daughter, who was 
winding threads on a spool, ‘‘I shall have to have an- 
other spool of silk to finish this dress. I wish you would 
run out and get it.” 

As Jennie was putting on her hat, she glanced at her 
sister Clara, who lay on the little bed in the corner of 
the room, 

‘Can I get Clara an orange?” she whispered to her 
mother, who was examining an almost empty purse. 

“‘ Not this evening. Jennie, We'll have to wait till 
I’m paid for this dress,” replied her mother, sadly, tak- 
ing up her needle again. 

Jennie left the room, and was soon in the-street, 
‘* What can I do to earn some money ?” was her thought, 
as she bought the silk and hurried home. At the door, 
she met the postman, who gave her a letter for her 
mother. Jennie rushed up ‘stairs, for a letter was an 
unusual thing in the Williams family. Mrs. Williams 
laid by her sewing to read it. 

‘*Its from my old friend, Mary Brown. ‘She says, ‘I 
have been full of boarders all summer, but now they are 
gone. I want you and the children to make me a visit.’ 
Why, girls, I believe I will let you go.” 

Clara clapped her thin hands ; ‘‘ 0, can we?’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

** We can’t leave mamma alone,” said Jennie. 

**T can take care of myself, if the rest can be manag- 
ed ; let me think upon it.” Mrs. Williams went.over to 
a little drawer and took out some money. ‘I think I 
can do it,” she said as she came back to the window. 

The next day, so soon that it seemed a dream, Jennie 
and ‘Clara were eating supper in Mrs. Brown’s tidy 
kitchen. Inthe morning, while Jennie was helping 
Mrs. Brown to clear up the kitchen, Clara being on era 
piazza, in the sun, Mrs. Brown said : 

‘Here are some glasses that were in our old honey 
boxes, do you want them ?” 

Jennie took the meces of glass out to wash in the 
trough, and while she stood there, asudden thought 
came toher, That afternoon she proceeded to carry it 
out. Going to the woods, she gathered some bright- 
colored leaves and some partridge vine with red berries 
on it; then when at-home she arranged them in bou- 
quets and pressed them. After they became dry, Jennie 
laid them on white paper, and putting one of the glasses 
over them, bound the edges together with narrow strips 
of paper, so that it made quite a pretty picture. 

When Jennie had finished several, she showed them 
to the minister’s little girl, Annie Selden, who was quite 
impressed when Jennie told her that she wanted to earn 
some money by them. Annie told her mother, who be- 
came interested in the work, and the next day bought 
three of them, and offered to tell others about them. 

Jennie was soon able to send two dollars to her mother 
so that she might join them, which she did a few days 
later. 

They never went back to New York. Mrs. Williams 
found that better work could be gotten there than in 
the city, and with Jennie at Mrs. Selden’s, taking care 
of the children there, and Clara daily growing stronger, 
it was much better than sewing in the city.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 


NEW YORK IN MOURNING. 








The day after President Garfield died, the pedple in 
New York (as in other cities in the United States), began 
to drape their houses and places of business in black and 
white or plain black. Every day until the Monday 
which was appointed for prayer, the decorations went 
on, till the streets were a sight tosee. House after house, 
block after block, were twined with the emblems of 
mourning, arranged in every possible way. Some ar- 
ranged cashmere over doors and windows im curtain 
style; others as lambrequims ; crosses were fastened on 
the shutters. In one place a large Maltese cross covered 
one-half of a front. Portraits of the deceased were 
framed im black with the words im large letters, “‘ We 
mourn our loss,” around them. Some placed the portrait 
of Lincoln by the side of Garfield and one house display- 


ed the verse : 
“We mourn our loss, 
The nation weeps, 
Where Lincoln lies, “2 


Garfield sleeps. wei 
Flags were run up on every available pole and lowered 








$s hetonneh 1 streameta of black floated gu h them, and 
from the windows the national flag was hung covered 
with light, black material. Even the little boot- 
black on the street-corner had a strip ick pinned on 
a penny flag which was stuck inte his blecking-box. 

A great many of the wagons and horse-cars had white- 
and-black twined about them, and even the harness on 
the horses bore some mark of mourning. The ferry- 
boats that ply to and from New Yorkhad their pilot- 
houses decorated more or less elaborately, and their 


}@lags at half-mast. The doors of the churches: were 


gracefully hung with dead black, and the pulpits in 
different manners, some with flowers, etc. The large 
public buildings hung heavy with the cloth, and the 
Post-Office and others were decorated inside. The build- 
ings which were supported.in front with pillars were 
twined alternately with black and white, and one large 
retail house was so covered that only loop-holes were 
left for the windows. Some of the wholesale dry-good 
stores had laid in their supply of black material two 
weeks before the President’s death occurred, and one 
firm paid $2,000 for its decorations. On the streets men 
would be met with black crape tied on their arms, or 
in their button-holes. Everything bore the look of deep 
and heartfelt mourning for the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, who had in eighty days won the hearts 
of the whole world. 

All this display could not fail to draw visitors to the 
city ; and on Monday especially, the proclamation of the 
governor suspending business for that day, people poured 
in from the suburbs and streamed up Broadway through 
the intense heat. The stages which run on this thor- 
oughfare were crowded to their uttermost and cars all 
over the city filled inside and out, Never had sucha 
scene been witnessed in New York as the decorations for 
James A. Garfield, our martyred President. Never have 
England and Spain put their courts in mourning for 
another country. 

“ We called him statesman, in the senate halls ; 

And orator, when setting hearts athrill ; 

We named him hero, on the battlefield ; 

And chieftain, by the sovereign people's will ; 
But now we see, through hours of slow distress, 
That pain has made him grander than success. 

The man himself, so loving, pure, and calm, 
Has been revealed. These fiery days of pain, 
We've found the heart which made. his words so hot, 

The crystal soul that winged the splendid brain. 

A nation brings, with tears, this highest meed— 
The man is greater than his greatest deed.” 
—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE TIMES.—SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT.—On the 19th of September, 
at 35 minutes past 10 o’clock in the evening, President 
Garfield died. He was wounded July 2, and for a time it 
was hoped he would recover, but his pulse kept-up at a 
high rate so long that careful observers feared the result 
would be fatal. He was taken to Long Branch, N, J., 
that he might get the sea-air, but he grew weaker day 
by day. In the evening of the 19th he fell to sleep and 
the family retired ; suddenly, he awoke and putting his 
hand on his heart said toCol. Swaim. ‘Oh ! Swaim, what 
a pain. Can’t you do something for me, Oh! Swaim,” He 
became uiiconscious and in a few minutes breathed his 
last. 

The body was opened by the physicians, and it was 
found that the bullet had struck on the right side of his 
back, had struck a rib, then went in front of his spinal 
column, breaking it somewhat, and had lodged in the 
flesh on the left side. 

The body was moved to Washington, and then to 
Cleveland, where it was thought 200,000 had assembled 
to attend the burial ceremonies ; September 26, was set 
apart’for the funeral and it was observed in every 
part of the Union, not only, but in England, France, 
Germany and other parte of the world. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR.—By the déath of President Gar- 
field, the Vice President becomes President ; so says 
the Constitution. Chester A. Arthur the Vice Presi- 
dent was living in New York City, im Lexington 
avenue. The news of the death of President Garfield 
was telegraphed to him. - At two o’clock in the morning 
of the 20th of September, he took the oath of office, 
before Judge Donahoe of the New York Supreme 
Court. He said :—‘I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States? 

Mrs, GARFIELD’s Funp.—Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of New 
York, started the plan of raising a fund of $250,000 for 
Mrs. Garfield.. The people responded and it has risen to 


called an extra session of the Senate, on Oct. 10, The 
main business will be to choose a President of the Senate ; 
that officer will be President of the U. S. if Mr. Arthur 
dies, 

THE MICHIGAN FIRES.—Disastrous fires occurred Sept. 
5, 6; 7, and 8, in Huron, Tuscola and Sanilac counties. 
Midland, Saginaw Genesee and Lapeer counties also 
suffered. Fourteen villages and towns were destroyed ; 
crops, fences, houses and barns were burned up; many 
persons were killed, for the flames rushed forward with 
wonderful rapidity ; the heavy black smoke spread 
thick, darkness even at noon day. There has been a 
subscription started for the ‘relief of these stricken 
people, 

THE DrovcHT.—The dry weatber is causing much dis- 
tress. The grass has dried up, and the crops suffered so 
that prices of wheat, corn, eto., will be much increased. 
Milk, butter and cheese are already higher, Richmond, 
Va., cannot get a supply of water. Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin have had no rain for fourteen 
weeks. In these states many cattle have died ; the 
winter apples fall from the trees.—Scholar’s Companion. 





MORE EVENING GAMES. 





Last month I described an evening which a dozen of 
us spent in playing games, and we had such a pleasant 
time, that the next rainy evening found us in the parlor, 
ready to play others. 

The first we tried was called 

ACTING WORDS. 

We divided into two parties and one left the room, 
while we who were in, thought of a word which they 
were to guess. We decided upon the hat, and told 
those in the hall that it rhymed with bat. After a little 
consultation, they came in bearing a mat. ‘No, it is 
not mat,” we said. They left the room to return meow- 
ing. '“No, itis not cat.” Not guessing it this time, 
they went out again, and after, seating themselves to 
represent sat, they triumphantly brought in a sun- 
bonnet, which was the nearest to a hat close at hand. 
Then we changed places, for us to act out the word that 
they were to give us, and we had a good deal of fun re- 
presenting the words, bow, crow, low, mow, sew, row, 
go, slow. All the words were actedin pantomine; no. 
thing being said by those taking part. 

After this we played 

DUMB ORCHESTRA 

in this way ; one was chosen as conductor, and he ap- 
pointed the others to certain instruments. Violin, jews- 
harp, piano, flute, drum, bass viol, trombone, etc. . All 
eyes were fixed on the conductor, and the orchestra 
began to illustrate the different instruments, The joke 
of it lay in the conductor suddenly looking at the violin 
(for instance) and beginning himself to play the drum, 
whereupon the violin had to imitate the conductor, 
until he looked at some one else, when the violin return- 
ed to his own instrument. Once the conductor drum- 
med at the jewsharp, and while we were all laughing 
at the sudden transformation which the jewsharp was 
obliged to make, he turned to the trombone, who forgot, 
in the general excitement what he was to do, and we 
were all in an uproar. 

Then some one proposed 

GOING TO JERUSALEM. 

One‘of the young ladies seated herself at the piano, 
while chairs were placed in the center of the room with 
their backs to each other—one chair less than the num- 
ber of players.. The music began and we marched 
around the chairs till the music suddenly ceased, when 
we all scrambled for a seat. The one that remained 
standing was out of the game, and a chair was drawn 
away, and we began again. When there was only two 
persons left, and one chair to march around, the fun 
was at its height. 

To get quieted again, we played 

SHOPPING. 

The one who had been shopping was to describe her 
experiences and named each of the others milliner, dry 
goods, grocer, butcher, jeweler, furniture, fish, and 
other stores. She then took up a newspaper, and began 
to read one of the articles, and when she paused, the one 
on her left hand who happened to be the milliner, named 
one of the articles supposed to be in her store. The 


next time the reader paused, the one next to the mil- 
pa me gly ta And so each in turn, the fish 
dealer, grocer, jeweler, named their articles, which 
were singularly inappropriate to the matter in hand,— 
Scholar's Companion. 





Horsrorp’s Acip PHospHatTE is prepared accordin; 
Lae directions of Prof. E. N. aggre wR of Cambrifee 
‘Mass., the well-known authority on nutritious bread and 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books. 

NaTionaL ArirHMetic. By Joseph 
Ficklin, Ph.D. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

Dr. Ficklin has joined the crowd, 
and we have another book on 
the science of numbers. Giving his 
book the care we feel able to give, we 
do not see where he has greatly im- 
proved on his predecessors, nor do we 
see that he halts behind them. There 
would seem to be little that is new to 
be embodied in a text-book on arith- 
metic. The careful elimination of ec- 
centricities, and of too difficult work, 
seem to be the main things to be done. 
To be done, we mean, until that bright 
morning when some one brave enough 
and skilled enough gives us a book of 
examples, problems and principles 
merely without explanation, illustra- 
tion, definition or any such thing. 





GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR OR DIC- 
TIONARY, by Dr. Zur Brucke, Chicago: 
) 8. ©. Griggs & Co. 

This revised edition will certainly 
meet with great favor. The system 
employed enables one to speak German 
—the language. It is so simple in its 
plan that one without a teacher can 
learn to speak German. The objcct 
method is employed. The language to 
be acquired is used front the start. 
We ‘can cordially recommend it for 
those who wish to study or teach the 
German language without the accom- 
paniment of the grammar. The book 
is never tiresome, never difficult. One 
goes forward almost unconsciously in 
his advancement, tillhe is surprised 
to find himself both reading and speak- 
ing German in a familiar and easy dic- 
tion, as nearly accurate as if regulated 
and restricted by the rigid rules of 
grammar. The book can be used with- 
out an instructor; each one becomes 
his own teacher. 


Tue Houmes L&ariets, Compiled 
by Josephine E. Hodgson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We took occasion to speak in enthu- 
siastic terms of the ‘‘ Longfellow Leaf- 
lets,” and we are glad to see that the 
publishers have carried the idea for- 
ward. In this collection, there are 100 
pages culled from this illustrious 
author, and with all prose and poetry 
have a point that makes them valua- 
ble. There are poems that cover the 
whole page, there are pages with sev- 
eral poems in them. There is the 
‘“Wonderful One Hoss Shay,” and 
then the ‘‘ Chambered Nautilus.” It is a 
beautiful collection and will help the 
teacher to introduce choice things for 
memorizing. 


Tue LiFe OF AGRICOLA AND GERMANY. 
By P. Cornelius Tacitus. Edited by 
W. A. Allen. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

To those who have classes in Latin 
this will be a welcome volume. The 
editor has aimed to explain the histori- 
cal references with fullness, and to give 
all needed assistance. The volume is 
well printed, and the notes are abun- 
dant. 


Boston Town. By Horace E. Scud- 
der. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This for Boston boys is indeed a cap- 
ital book. It tells about John Han- 


cock and all the old worthies of ‘the! 
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tub; it gives pictures of the Hancock 
House, the State House, the old Prov- 
House, Faneiul Hall and all the other 
old land marks. Any boy in Boston 
who does not read this book neglects 
his privilege. Mr. Scudder tells the 
story in a graceful way and maintains 
its interest to the end. 

Art Work Manvais. Edited by 
Charles G.|Leland. $3.00 per year, 
Monthly. New York: Art Interchange 
Publishing Co. 

This is the first of a series of manu- 
als devoted to giving working designs, 
illustrations, and full and clear in- 
structions pertaining, painting, draw- 
ing, needlework, etc. It is handsomely 
printed and illustrated. The subject 
‘Ceramic Painting ” is dled in a 
plain, practical way. It begins with 
over-glase and tells just what to do and 
how to do; in fact it makes the sub- 
ject plain to the novice. The colors 
are described and the method of using 
them. The volume cannot but be of 
essential use. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM, by C. W. 
Bardeen, editor of the School Bulletin. 

This is a report ofa lecture before the 
N. Y. State Teacher’s Association. It 
says, ‘‘ I have read 60 school journals, 
8 weekly, 4 fortnightly, 1 bi-monthly, 
56 monthly: 43 during seven years 
have become extinct or merged with 
others.” There are many interesting 
points made; among them this; ‘‘ Gov. 
Cornell has been criticised because he 
vetoed the pension bill. I am glad he 
vetoed it; good teachers do not want 
a pension system. The business now 
is attractive enough to call in a horde 
of people too lazy to do anything 
which is generally understood to re- 
quire skill and brains and industry.” 

SprrituaL Songs FOR THE SuNDaY- 
ScHoo.. New York: The Century 
Co. 

This is Dr. Robinson’s Spiritual 
Songs for the Sunday-School issued 
in a little book containing only the 
hymns of that work, and selling for 
one-half the money, (20c.) It will be 
a most desirable supplement to the 
large book, greatly increasing its use- 
fulness, and placing it within the 
reach of the largest mission-schools. 
The new edition is prettily bound in 
flexible red cloth, and costs but twen- 
ty cents. The complete tune edition, 
bound in stiff boards, covered with 
red cloth, with red edges, costs forty 
cents to schools in quantities. It is 
said that the sales of the latter work 
have mounted up into the scores of 
thousands since its issues a year ago. 

InFant Sones For SunDAY SCHOOLS. 
By W. A. Ogden and Mrs. Emma Pitt. 
Toledo, Ohio; W. A. Ogden. 

This volume contains a number of 
very fresh, bright pieces of music. 
The words are excellent and well suited 
to the capacity of children in Primary 
Schools. The mischief of carrying 
voices too high is avoided. We recom- 
mend the volume, 

MAGAZINES. 

Tue discussion of ‘‘ The Christian 
Religion,” by Col. Ingersoll and Judge 
Black, which was commenced in the 
August number of the North American 
Review, is continued in the November 
issue of that publication. Col. Inger- 





soll now replies to the strictures of his 
opponent, and presents much more 
fully than he has ever before done the 





logical grounds for his opposition to 
Christianity. An early number of the 
Review will contain an exhaustive re- 
ply. Ina Symposium on Presidential 
Inability four of our most eminent jur- 
ists, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, Hon. 
Lyman Trumbull, Prof. Theodore ‘W. 
Dwight, and Gen. B. F. Butler discuss 
the several weighty problems arising 
out of Article II. of the Constitution. 
‘‘ England’s Hereditary Republic” is 
the title of a significant paper coutrib- 
uted by the Marquis of Blandford, and 
Senator George F. Hoar writes a states- 
manlike article on “‘ The Appointing 
Power” of the President of the United 
States. 
NOTES. 

8. C. Griaes & Co. call attention to 
their late fresh books. ‘‘ The foreign- 
er in China,” by L. N. Wheeler, D. D. 
‘s Demosthenes: a Study of Political 
Eloquence in Greece,” with extracts 
from his orations and a critical discus- 
sion of the “ trial on the crown,” by 
Prof. L. Bredif, translated by M. J. 
Macmahon ; “Literary Style,” and 
other essays, by Wm. Mathews, D. D.; 
Barbou’s ‘‘ Victor Hugo ;” Robertson’s 
“ Living Thoughts ;” ‘‘ A Manual of 
Classical Literature,” by Charles Mor- 
ris; and a new enlarged and entirely 
re-written edition of Dr. Zur Brucke’s 
‘‘ German without Grammar or Dic- 
tionary.” 

Lee & SHEPARD will make a holiday 
book of Mrs. Browning's beautiful po- 
em ‘‘ He giveth His Beloved Sleep,” 
with illustrations by Miss Humphrey. 
Mr.Locke’s (Rev. P. V. Nasby) dialect 
poem ‘‘ Hannah Jane,” which appeared 
in Harper's Magazine, will be quickly 
sown with illustrations and brought 
out in holiday style. ‘‘ Our Little 
Ones,” is a book of 400 pages, edited 
by Oliver Optic, with 350 very pretty 
pictures, accompanying attractive 
stories and poems for children of six to 
ten years old. Edward Greey, who 
was on an American fleet which made 
an expedition to Japan twenty-seven 
years since in the interests of human- 
ity, has written ‘‘ Young Americans 
in Japan; or, The Adventures of the 
Jewett family and their friend Oto 
Nambo.” It describes the country 
and adds adventures. Mr. Geo. M. 


series Heroes of History. Four novels 
are announced, ‘‘ My Sister Kitty;” 
** Like a Gentleman;” ‘‘ How is your 
Man ?” and “ Nuda the Bramin Girl,” 
by Harry W. French. ‘ Four Footed 
Lovers,” by Frank Albertson, with il- 
lustrations by Miss Humphrey, de- 
scribes the frolic and fun of some 
calves, squirrels, a dog and a cat. 


Rep Snow.—On Sunday, the twelfth 
of March, 1876, at Forest Hill, near the 
Crystal Palace, red snow was found. 
This red snow resembled nothing so 
much as strawberry ice, and when 
melted left a red deposit, which under 
an ordinary microscope looked like 
vegetable cells. 

Forps, Howarp & HOULBERT will soon 
issue ‘“‘Shakespeare for the Young.” 
The work will be edited by Prof. Rob- 
ert R. Raymond, principal of the Bos- 
ton School of Oratory, and is intended 
to serve as an introduction to the love 


It will present three typical plays: “‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” ‘‘As You 
Like it,” and “Julius Cesar.” The 





of Shakespeare among young people.. 





volume will be profusely illustrated, | dollars. 





and will be bound in handsome style. 
Among their books in preparation is a 
new story in preparation by Judge 
Tourgee; ‘‘ A Dog’s Mission,” and other 
stories, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT 
THINGS. 


Two boys went to hunt grapes. One 
was happy because they found grapes. 
The other was unhappy because the 
grapes had seeds in them. Two men, 
being convalescent, were asked how 
they were. Onesaid, “I am better to- 
day.” The other said, ‘‘I was worse 
yesterday.” When it rains one man 
says, ‘‘ This will make mud.” Another, 
“This will lay the dust.” Two chil- 
dren looking through colored glasses, 
one said, ‘‘ The world is blue.” And 
the other said, “It is bright.” Two 
boys eating their dinner, one said, ‘‘ I 
would rather have something other 
than this.” The other said, ‘‘ This is 
better than nothing.” A servant thinks 
a man’s house is principally kitchen. 
A guest, that it is principally parlor. 
‘*T am glad,” says one, ‘“‘that it is no 
worse.” ‘‘ Iam sorry,” says another, 
‘that it isno better.” One man counts 
everything that he has,a gain. Another 
counts everything else that he receives, 
a loss. One man spoils a good repast 
by thinking of a better repast of an- 
other. Another one enjoys a poor re- 
past by contrasting it with none at all. 
One man is thankful for his blessings. 
Another is morose for his misfortunes. 
One man makes up his accounts from 
his wants; another, from his assets. 

Tue School Board of Boston have 
abolished the evening high school, and 
a@ journal in that city urges that all 
night schools should be discontinued 
or carried on through private benefi- 
cence. The Rev. E. E. Hale, Wendell 
Phillips, and others have protested 
against this action of the School 
Board. 





Proressor W. T. Harris, latel - 
perintendent of the St. Louis schools, 
is mentioned as the probable chancel- 
lor of the Texas State University. An 
endowment fund of $700,000 is now in 
the state treasury, and this will be in- 
creased, it is thought to $2,000,000. 
Professor Harris’s salary will be about 


THE project of tunnelling Mont Blanc 
bids fair to assume a tangible shapeé, 
it being pronounced by some of the 
most eminent French engineers a more 
_—— undertaking than that of 

Simplon route. The estimates of 
cost for executing such a work are, in 
the case of the Simplon, $27,000,000, 
and in that of Mont Blanc some $12,- 
000,000 less. It is furthermore claimed 
that the Mont Blanc tunnel will make 
the journey from Paris to Genoa some 
ninety-seven kilometres shorter, and 


Towle adds ‘‘ Raleigh ” to his excellent | $5,000 


’ 


from is to Milan forty-four kilome- 
tres shorter than by the dimplon route. 


The most favored line of the projected 
tunnel, thusfar in the discussion, is 
from Chamounix to Courmayeur. 
Spanish history says that a ship sent 
to Booth Aseoten fh 1800 to Collect 
tribute from the colonies of i 
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) [20a novelty and success of the next} 
fair has never been equalled and the 
crowds who regularly attend have 
never been equalled. The exhibition 
is now complete. 

The number and oddity of new 
American inventions is great and al- 
most everything is to be seen. A 
splendid concert is given every after- 
noon at three o’clock and every evei~ 
ing at eight.. The fair is open from 8 
4. M. until 10P.m. An excellent res- 
taurant is attached of which Joe Ham- 
blin, the well-known caterer, is pro- 
gg and the pricesare very reason- 





Russia has recently acquired from 
China the right to enter that country 
through a gateway near the western 
end of the Great Wall. A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette calls attention to 
the fact that this route was a favorite 
one with Ptolemy’s Seric traders, and 
that it was followed generally by the 
Arab merchants in the sixth century. 
He adds that the acquiring of this route 
by Russia may soon lead to the con- 
struction of the first Central Asiatic 
railway. 
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ympathize with Woman.. 





Health of Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDI PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon toour female pepulation. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Inf tion and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displ , and the 
fotend Weckcen acd be utebiy' talon Gas 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. Tho tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by ite use. 
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THIRD EDITION. 





pchoolQanagement 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 
Eprror OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
75 cts. post-paid. 
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manner in which it is treat d, ot 
‘ou personally 
you in giving a book that he can use.’ 


of the 
75 cents for sample copy and 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Placa, N. Y. 
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American School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xlé inches, 
printed on buth sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school 
room. 


1. The Fear ot ye is the beginning of Wisdom. 


Reverse: Despise Meanne’s. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 aM Misspent Tune will one Day be Ke- 
poe 8i ay to py thfulness, 
oneaty, ergy Piety" 
. oo <x the best Be ome Gorm well; els dono 
Your De; to do Right, Fear to Wrong 
& our Daty. Constant Pp oJ prevemss 
Tempeation, r-9 Nerwin but the Truth. There 1s always 
Fee | Anger, Ata and 
ky lee Drinking, Sw weareah 
. y' ‘ng, 
Avoid cm Beles 7. ~ met Price ot Learn 
ing. Goideo Rule— ito oSer be 
would have others do unto you. B Dore to cay °. 
ast Acquire Habit: =" Reverse: 
“Good eat. Live ly. 9 rime te Free} 


sione are Gi 
ous. Always ye te On Time. Reverse: Be Vaiue 
aclear Conscience and Name. 10. is RO 


k. Reverse biews 
is po such word ere Ween 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y¥, 1$5ro S208 fen S 





It fai tulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Meadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Dépression and Indi- 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under al! circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 

Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OCOM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 255 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor §5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, §1 per box foreither. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphb- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. ae cure coustipation, biliousness, 
and of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

a3” Sold by all Seendine. “= 
STEEL 


FSTERBROOK’S Pens 
Gia 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of Cus. 
ALDEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


___ HEADQUARTERS: ; 60 60 PaRk PLACE, N. -¥. 


HOPE®:.DEAF 


Dr, Peck's 8 Artificial Ear Drums 








deetat o cireuiae » =. testimonials. Address, 
865 Broadway, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OFr— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANT 9 AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic Allings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


j aS oe Tebheans, Dusorwes, Recitations, 
gat yy Mares Move Bazaany fi Beenman Strect 
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THE BEST 


ERA gazeg SER. 





ene: eo Blackboard Eraser. 





ou want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 
Dust is cought between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


made that the 
the throat of the person using the 


It is so 





READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Alien, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

“We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, nie consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
**T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
iven us satisfaction in the test. You 
have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperin tendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.’ 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 
“‘The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


LIstT. 
$1.50 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 











THE 


Teachers’ Provident Association 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Officers. 
JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. 0. HOVEY, Vice Pres. 
8. M. PERELNS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
8o simples child may understand its operations. Each 
member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but 
to protect and elevate the profession. Femaies admit- 
ted to the $500 clase without a medical examination, 
which is expected ‘under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqul- 
date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, children 
and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment o 
one assessment of sixty cents may secure $500 for de- 
pendents. Teachersare rendered more contented and 
efficient by belonging to such « society. It from no 
other motives a | should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New 
York teachers insure on this ground alone. 

Become members now, to be secured against the 
perils of travel during vacation. 


If you have a iamily do not neglect your duty one 
hour. Send for application blank and circular to 


W. D. MYERS, Secretary, 
21 Park Place, Nee York. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY) » 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper for the 


HOME AND FAMILY. 
The Surday schoo! teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help im teaching the International Sunday Schoo! 





7 


It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and tr 
not published in the interest of any individual. 

Subscribe tor it and induce others to do the same. 

Yearly subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Address 


lllustrated Christian Weekly, 
130 Nusseu Street, New York 





inpescs ayes en, SPeTITUTE AND 
ational Cc, The 


sixth year of St ey Normal i Class for the 
ining of Positions secured 





begin= Oct. isth. 
those who are qualified.) T receive four 
ty gifts end. occupations of Prabel’s rartes, te 
y ergs: sys 
tem; on the ot story-telling and the educa 
vaine of play, together with object y 
practice ia re Mothers uve lect 
oo “ The lergarten in the N 
oT of eight months, 
ay a lectures (tweptv) tom 
fis sdecation, redned manarre. dectfe ts taibrone 
on, manners, to Hove, and 
ood healt, Mrs. Louse Poliock, eo street 
N.W., Principals. ; 





Ser on er 
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—THE— 
Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST CO ORSTRUCTED | BEST 


EQUIPP: D! and hence th: 


LEADING RAILWAY 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 

It is the short and best route petween Chicago andall 

Northern Ill nots, iowa, Dakete. Mt ak, 


ifernia, OU 2D. ss 
ey ay fan fornia, Ores “E* a 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Rania eet Ae: 
re 


Hocabron: Neewal ie aig he 
Wi rae. Siler Bekocee Wiss s "ity all a points 
at ‘Bluffs the gpetee of the Chicago & North- 


4 R art from, arrive at and 

the int Union 

at Chicago. close connections are made with the Lake 

abety, Me gan Genteel. ayy $ Ohio, Ft. rake. 
vania, & icago 

and the Eenkakee and Pan Handle Routes. 


Clese connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Wight — 


road. Exami: our 6,8 Tt 
do eet Seem ow tue Chicago & Noreh-Western, ber 


will 





wa. 
2li Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V.P.& Geu'l Mang’r Chigage. 
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THE ISLAND OF MALTA. ~ 
Malta is sixty miles from )Siéily and) 
two hundred from the nearest point off* 
Afrida. Its about sixty:miles in cir- 
cumferenéé, ° twenty miles long and 
twelve widé, and Contains three towns 


and twenty-two villages. anda popu-|™ 
lation of about 123,000... It is. said.to}” 


be the most densely peopled place” of’ 
its size on the globe. Its proéducé can- 
not support more than one-fourth of 
its inhabitants. The chief towns are 
Valetta and Citta Vecchia. It is an 
apparently impregnable fortress of 
rock, probably of volcanic origin; but 
it has also extensive quarries of light- 
colored freestone, which gives its 
buildings a lively appearance. The 
principal street in Valetta is -three- 
quarters of a mile long: six others run 
parallel with it; and nine or ten cross 
at right angles. The entrance to the 
harbor is narrow, but the harbor is 
magnificent. The island is the great 
naval station of the British nation. At 
least five thousand soldiers and nearly 
as many royal engineers are congre- 
gated here, ready to be distributed to 
any point where Britain may need her 
troops. Walls and gates and moats 
abound, sufficient to baffle the 
strongest and most wily foe.— 
The rocks on which Valetta is built 
are three hundred feet in height, and 
many of the streets are in part only 
series of steps. So little soil exists on 
the island thatthe gardens of Valetta 
are composed of loam, brought from 
abroad, every vessel coming to the 
island, for many years, being required 
to bring a certain number of bags of 
earth. The townof Valetta is lighted | f 
with gas, which was introduced in 
1857. 


Betrer than putting one dollar out at 
compound interest is the sending: it to Dr. 
©. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md., for two 
boxes of his Celery and Chamomile Pills, 
which cure nervous disease, quiet the 
mind, bring on refreshing sleep and pre- 
vent paralysis. 


Cowper asks: 





-——t —@2e oe + 





‘* Who hath not owned with rapture} 


smitten frame, 

The power, the grace, the magic of 
a name ?” 
and if itis the name of a pen, be sure 
it is one of, Esterbrook’s. 


BOGUS CERTIFCATES. 

It is no vile drugged stuff, pretend- 
ing to be made of wonderful forei 
roots, barks, etc., and puffed up by 
long ‘bogus certificates of pretended 
miraculous cures, but a simple, pure, 
effective medicine, make of well known 
valuable: memnodieys that; furnish its 





own certificate b 7 its cures. _ We refer 
to Hop vary the urest and best of 
medicines. ths” and ‘ Pro- 


verbs,” in pone Se column. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE F'airn.—A grand 
display never equalled before, superb 
music by the Ninth Regiment Band. 
M. Arbuckle, the celebrated cornet 
virtuoso in his cornet solos every af- 
ternoon and evening: 

AN OLD DOCTOR'S “ADVICE. 
aa 
our bowe 0. or purpose 

. an old “doctor has advised the 
habitually costive to take Kidney- 

. pt nn no — remedy so effectu- 
overcomes this condition, and that 
without the distress and griping which 
other medicines cause. is a radical 


for Don’t fail to use it.— 
Troneladed fromthe New Yorker Zei- 


AINGING. | 2208 ‘mLocUTION..| 
he ett CLARKE, 
J eto of Veal igs. | 
‘Aarte’s Prachcal Vooal Dein,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” a «hain 
* “The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
ee RRR S” ven Comt Perea cs eal 
‘Clavice’s Wotmal Method of Vocal] .  - ™ameOe EPermons, - -  Aovench, 
raining,” *“@> 8  wB.* «.. 1000 -" 





a emma 
ae ee 


= 2 gee —— 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 





Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. STAMMERING. 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMEBING. 











¢ VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
NEW YORK 


Normal School: Kindergarten Teachers 


With Model Kindergarten ont Sepery Classes. 


7 EAST 22d STRELT, - - NEW YORK. 
Will reopen the seth hth BE Gon hana side cans tx Satin ante For particulars 


Tenth 
as to terms, etc., inquire of Joun KRAUS 
Prov. 


( futkenwed the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 
Prof. Kraus isa disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel School, and one of the first pro- 
pagators of the Kindergarten in this country. 
“Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American re, holds the highest = Itis to the labors 
of this lady more than any other, Dei lh that the increasing success in America 
re than all the rest.—The Galagy.”’ 


is due, end her pupils have accom 
‘** Mrs, is a first authority upon the subject,— B, comme, oy Be 








one, in her 


knowl or bel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained , and she 

inspires Rapils ' pils with such a standard, and at the eamne time wi eo much modesty, ’ ardor to 

— ag AT have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence.—Miss E. P. Peabody, in Kinder- 
‘essenger. 





ra 





Packard’s Business College, 


beset apenas BUILDING, 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


a professional school for business training, and is under the personal of the 
founder arte ae eee ietor, Mr. 8.8. Packard, who for the past 20 was associated with it ont 
tratton, is the author of the Book-keeping series which their name 
Joumten in 1858, and has made y progress in utility and public favor, ant and now stands at The 
head of this class of schools. The location is unsu wer ng yh ay it; the 
pu S toler one Taitio < ‘ior fit wooks. $ $4500." Call ay for circular con- 9 
oe enter at any time rm 0 we . or 

ard particulars. 8. 3. PAUKARD. rincipal. 











The Misses Chadeayne, 


Of 518 MADISON AVENUE, - - - NEW YORK, 
Invite the particular attention of those parents who desire a School for their children, where the 
number received is sufficiently small for constant personal attention to be given to each one of the 
pupils, together with really practical instruction in the Modern Languages. The School has been 
long known and patronized by the first families, and any who visit it can be furnished with excellent 
references and letters of recommendation. 


3,000 Allotment] 


sm evden Co cuewre the Sones of thie magnificent efor, é wilt Se deccesary 


oan oy WrsTERN Fustienine o Commary. of Cincinnati, Ohio, have been commissioned to 
100,000 subscribers, to whom will be sent, free of charge, one year, 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ JOURNAL, 



















& publication Sond jn me ge AN artists. Each number will contain a variety 
ad. wings will be aol sold to tbe’ bighest bidder —+- — the which the 
first pu TY peenet will be issued = eoen a as the number of subscribers is ved to war- 


rant the Lege @ strength of its Contracts mad 
inent ad on the — ~d 100,000 o0 chroaintfon: and the revenues iy ty tS ay: ad Silte 
su mee to coer of bli 


ati to this State 
namea will be entered on the oye is 3,000, and until dag member precbot meee 


and the Journal m to —_ 
tion, each su! recei once, a 
Engraving, entitled ; Me ‘eurued 
THE 





nal plate, 1 first 
Pi sarges prepaid 10 any pont The nominai 
expense, which must be remitted with the application 


Gither in ativer or stamps. i 


—Te be 
SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION Poblishing Companys 













Western 






EF LOVELY GRACES, 
meen Premio ie te be fewer aT aon a address is given in the accompanying Jetter. 

















once, 
the If bacriber’s name is recei after the 
cpg caer. be refunded, sn recat anesthe allotment to 
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| Books. for. Teachers 


wietndihdieiteninmeimteiendteenters 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 


ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


—o — 
Kel 's School Managemen 

~ wh~7—t- ScHoon Jour- 
contains ideas this t 
Any will by it able 
to her bis school with were tant, ideas, 
Soduetien ber tent, - ‘unter, Presiden 
n 

of the New York Normal College. He strong 
Also Prof. William F. up’ 


ing eons ; 
ing the its, or the ends to be attained in teach- 
t brings out the most and philoso- 
methods subjects for, instruc. 
ion. The embrace nearly every 
peaneh of ae and epuert of Gute in the public 
ool. ° — 
varithmetic 


bound in 
This is one of the most attractive 
‘our list, and we tinve colds 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Stands at the head of ks for teachers 


cational 

Yat bo o¢ real penet other, her. Tewill be oan at aid 
&@ grea’ 

to any teacher. = $1.50, postpaid. 


Beocks Normal Mothede. Prin 





volume of merit. Tt ie ouibelent 10 
say that Mr. Brooks is a remari teacher and 
that his book is attracting attention as a ical 
guide for a thoughtful teacher. post- 





The Norma! Question Book. 
like the a~A Tey - for a re 
pte ae gw Fy 8 t also contains 





Sievladecal ih aon daan oat Beal to r 
quired of ry teacher nthe Mew York. City. 
for T —_ 
org Om the Une af Works On Dating: 
are See vate 
Son t They coves e large aeld? they hart 
of will tor 50 ti 
<e the set of five for Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
i Park Place, New York. 
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; POETRY IN PROSE. 

Aschool has its comic side, which 
the blunders of the pupils not unfre- 
quently present. In a high-school not 
a thousand miles from Boston the 
scholars are required to turn poetry 
into prose—not a difficult matter with 
some verses, seeing that all that is 
needed is to transcribe them. 

The exercise, however, is an excel- 
lent drill, asit compels the pupil to 
get at the sense of the lines, and to ex- 
press it in equivalent words. Insight 
and a vocabulary are thus given to the 


pupil. 

One day the teacher asked a scholar 
to turn into } the familiar lines 
from Scott’s ** Lady of the Lake:” 
“Come one, come all! this rock shall 


fl 
Fromitd firm base as soon as I.” 

She explained the scene; how Fitz 
James, surprised at seeing Clan Al- 
pine’s warriors start up from rock and 
bush, but too brave to fly, had placed 
himself against a rock and challenged 
them to combat. The pupil in a few 
minutes handed in the following prose 
version of the challenge: 

“Come one of you! Come all of 
you! and I'll throw a rock at you!”"— 
Youth’s Companion. 





WomEN that have been given up by their 
dearest friends as beyond help have been 
permanently cured by the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It is a 
positive cure for all female complaints. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 West- 
ern avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


Mr. Mulhall, a leading English sta- 
tiscian,estimates that the United States 
is accumulating wealth at. the rate of 
at least $2,500,000 a day, or in round 
numbers at $1,000,000,000 a year, and 
that all the indications point to a con- 
tinuance of this condition. We are 
now enjoying a general business pros- 
perity unparalleled in history, while 
the material wealth of the country has 
been added to to an extent almost be- 
yond calculation. 


*—2eoc 








; NEVER RETURN. 

tis said that one out of every four 
real invalids who go to Denver, Col., 
to recover health, never return to the 
East or Southvexcept‘as a= we The 
undertakers, next to the keepers, 
have the-‘most profitable business. 
This excessive mortality. may be pre- 
vented and patients saved and cured 


under the care of friends and loved ones | 


at home, if they will but use Hop Bit- 
in time. is we know. See 
other column. 





; A Canapian in San Francisco is edit- 
ing a Chinese newspaper with a pair 
of shears and a Chinaman. He clips 
items of interest to the Chinese from 
the daily papers, and has them trans- 


lated into the language of the Flowery | 


Kingdom. He hasa rival in a news- 





IF YOU ARE SICK, READ 
the Kidney-Wort advertisement in an- 
other column, and it will explain to 


the 
save you 
doctor’s bills than any other 
_ Acting with specific 
and liver, it 
cures the worst diseases caused by 
it at once. 
Either is 
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~ MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 


CURATIVE 


COUGH. BALSAM. 
@ 


Favorably known and 
F iz, sed in New 
Yor! ¥. and Vicnitly 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


>. EDIES. 
re urented. it used according to directicns, to cure or 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
We Threat and Lungs. 
A Vegetable Expectorant ; violent reme- 
dy; and torgtgranaie the tance — 


If have a cold, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 
the 8 trial. Tae timely oe of a 25c. Dottie will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


T he Wc bottle contains four times as much as the 2c 














cE aed VALUABLE§ TRUTHS, 
If you are s2fferi ommpoor health, or languish 


e cheer, for 

Il Care You, 

have overtaxed your 
f you "are ‘strapiy ‘ail si 
dispirited, without clears 


» You. 


ess, weakened by the 
lev 













mgthen You, 
suffering from any indis- 
fast,asis ofvem the case. 
Relieve You. . 
p,on the farm, at the 
hat your system needs 
ting, without intexi- 






If 1 out 
nerves unsteady, and 


your 
Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Vigor. 


Hop Coven Cur is the sweetest, safest and 

Ask Children. 

The Hor Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneyst 

superior to allothers. Itis perfect. Ask Drugg 
D.1.C.1s anasolute and irresistable cure for drunk- 

enness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 

All above sold by draggista, Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, N.Y. 





KIDNEY-WORT 









and KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous b that develope in Kidney and Uri- 















SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


gar Kiney Wor of 4 punation 6 City, Kansas, 8% 
cu mal regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 


Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, Rd 
cted to live, b 
Belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 


‘arrett of South Salem, N. Y., 
that seven — enforcing from kidney troubles 


NEY DISEASES 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
nstipation and Piles. 

is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 

sfecsian eee fied Vere tes 
contrated, for those that cannes readily pre ihe 

tw It acts with equal efficiency tn either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, ¢1.00 hg 

WELLS, RICHARDSON 4 Co., Prop’s, 









30 DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED, 
We wifl send on 30 daystrial 
DR. DYE'’S 


eases, General Debility, Vitality, ete., 
the result of abuses 2nd other causes. Also tor Liver 


and Kidney Diseasess, Rheumatism, Netraigia, Paraly-| 5 


_ 


New York Conservatory of Music. 


Friis _. LOCATED. ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 Pp. u., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. 8S. M. GriswoLp, President. 














|THE “ACME” Parcr 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS, 


——_o———__- 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows: ; 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 
It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and vily calendered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write fa yew 
It cam be furnished very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
in pkgs. of 10 pads eer it 
Legal and Foolscap, H ° ° CO | Bath Letter, ° e ° ° $1. 
Congress Letter, , . ° ° 50 Commercial Note, oor - 1,50 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
These books are being used extensively in a great many schools and are highly 





recommended. TRY You will be more than satisfied. 
Size. Per pkge of 10. Size. Per pkge of 10, 
6}x8, 40 pp, - $ 50 ' 6}x8, 100 pp., - - - ° $1.00 
I renew offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and onc pad, commer 


cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, iet me hear from you. 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
at Park Place, New York. 


























During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to take subscriptions for the INSTITUTE, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
cational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscribers each year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are. Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc, If premiums are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at nstitute, and send in 
time for the opening a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names,etc. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page tlustrated Premium List, Do not delay till too law. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 


E. lL. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place, N. ¥.- 








THE 


SPELLING GAME, 


—OR— 


SOoOMEtTHaIWNG WEw 


PRETTY STORIES 


A COMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE YOUNGEST 
CHILDREN. 


W ord Contest. 


A beautiful little book of twenty four pages, with 
a pretty picture at the head of each page for « subject. 

The best thing to teach the chilcren to write their 
thoughts easily. Sample mailed for 10 cents. 


rererrt tte 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 1% Park Pi., N.¥ 
Dealer in all kinds of Schoo! Supplies. 


Pretty Stories. 


Every reader of this paper should send for a 
copy of this book. It is intended to be used in 
school for compositions, At the head of every 
page is an interesting picture about which you 
write the pretty story. Send 10 cents for a sam- 


WM. F. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


BIG OFFER. re belections for ee 
latest 








bums, 35 M V snd 

i ic otte Verses 

Songs, % P44 4 cents, post-paid ; two tor 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 58 Barclay 8t., N. ¥ 








W Brie fora ¢ See 
up a club—E L. Kx110ae & Co., Park Pi., N. y 





It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever publu hed; atthe same time serves 
as a valuable gpucaTor of both old and young, uniting 
the best elements of socia! home enjoymént. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Aathors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
any number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 
paid. 





The Illustrated Dictionary. 
Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 


This book is a complet«. epitome of valaabie expiana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation ofeach word. To introduce them, we will 
sont one Dictionary. Price S30 cents. Postage pre 


Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO. 


BROOKLYN, E. D., NEW YORK 
Norz.— We will send one Sreiling game and one Dic 








tlunary On receipt of @ te. 1 and3 ct. stampe taken. 
pases BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
Cansi; “L” Station (Estab, 1649). Paine's Fy ate 
Gollege, way, th 8t., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
rodimental and highet Mathematics, C - 
Branches; Writing lessons es. mel $a" 


ali 
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Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PrerpAkep spy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


pvery Chant tn tho conten ban tn, view a definite 
ye enue & eseugey ant systematically 


a in advance is in a logical order of 
“very sop in advance i 

The beautiful and significant illustrations are 
an y noticeable and attractive feature of 


Pictures, objects, and em rather 
than abstract rules and nak: Lanett, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishe 


follow the natural method of teaching, 
to those faculties of the child that are 
most rcuiiioanll and iodine casuess Geneeee 
processes teet, 





afal tines «F000 pod for convenient an: 
A. po 
Send for price-list and fuller particulars. 


rs: New York. Boston. Chicago, 








The Latest and Best. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Manrcrvus. Winison. 

The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fiftli Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 

READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


THE PRICE OF S000. 


A Coll Let Reaves i 4 igen mar [Suite tor 

Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 

Institutes and 


Conventions. 


By C. C, CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of the 
ripened experience of these two most succcssiul sence, 





PuBLIsHERS: 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


Natural History Charts, 


BY 0. GILBERT WHEELER. 
Prefener AAW the Tntvorstiy of a: The 


The set con«iste of six numbers, one each ot Wi tol- 
low'ng: MamMMaLia; Binns; REPTILES aNd La 

NVERTEBKATES: PLANTS; MINERALS, ROCKS 

oseiLs. Each Chart is, hy woven, complete in iteclf, 
and cap be purchased sepsrate! 

Thereare in ail near y a thousand ‘llustrations and 
the netaral colors of the various on wh are faithtully 
gizes. The pintes are 4, bat are 

ithouraphs carefully and la orionsly colored by hand, 
the only method employed in scientific illustrations 
where accurate ane sutisfactory resnite are attained. 

@ character not heretofor 





é seen in 


charts, but only - At. works as tho monographs of 
cigtion scicntists or the publications of learned so- 
© 


Price of each Chart, mounted, ig OO feet by three, 


_— or “the entire set tot s13, $96 00. ress, 
8. L. WHEELER, 88 Clark Sheet Chicago. 


id 
oOuTLINESS 


-or— 


DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY, 


By the same Author. 


These outline will prove of service to the yonng stn- 
dent. With this little menuai in one hand, a hammer in 
the other, and a pair of stuut shores on his teet, he may 
make his tramps avatlabi~ tor am hoe a recreation and 
the vatuering of n-eful and aa eresting information.— 
The land School Jour: 

This is a aseiul device tor inntring progmeal. personal 
work in the etndy of mineralogy. It 
nally sis of minerals, as a botanical manual ta tor that 
of plants. The comparatively small number ot species 
to be described, however, makes poaribie clear, large 
type, plenty of space and a mos convenient tabular ar- 
rangement o1 the maiter, all of which is in plessant con- 
trast to the crowded pages of our botanies, and tar less 
suggestive of aching eyes and heads. The plan otf ar- 
rangement strikes us as exceedingly convenient and 
practical, and one cannot look it over without wishi.g 
to try tt straightway.—Jowa Normal M 

The present volume will be tound usefui in ‘affording 
means 0! elemeatary practice in such experiments as 
are needed by «chose beginning the study, and in pre- 
senting a fun + information on the subject, heretoture 
by aoe onl reference to expensive text-books.— 





er, ladelphia 
The increasing interest telt in instruction in the na- 
turai gciences has created a demand for jast ee mana- 
alsas this. Practical mineralogy opens Ling 


is designed for the | lish 


ers and uctors, and is jest what gist? be expected 


from real live, piogressive , wide-awa 
In presentin work to the me hy public, we be- 
Neve we can heartil 


recommend it as Yr? i 
the requirements of a book of t scope & 
wt that its practical use will AE... J that tis 


THE PRINCE OF SONC.. 


Price, 75 cents each, >y mail, $7.60 per dozen by 
‘Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Ne ‘New verk: | CINCINNATI 0. 
THE NORWAY 


MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 
A collection of weird, strange, and yet strangely capti- 
vating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole Bull ; 
just the music that tospired his imagination. Norse 
and Engtish words. A musical noveity that will delight 
lovers of what is wild, rich and romantic in legend and 
song. Price $2.50. 








GaRFIELp's Fowenat Maron. Fine portrait. cts 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the muster himeelt. 
book in which every pote is agem. German and 
words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2. bds. ; 





$2.50 clo. 


HeRarv oF Praise. 


THE IDEA Leas) HS 


hool book of the distin, nished author. Admirable 
collection o! interesting. wide-awake. effective masts, 
combined ima practical aod thorough course. 1 
yen pan Ideal singing class will result from 4 


For choirs and conventions. $1. 


ogee By L. O. E 
Is the 





Seve Betis. For common schools. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 43 Broadway, New York 


Emerson. 3 cts. 








field for study, andthis work is admirably ted tor 
the use of the practical mineralogist and prospector, 
and for instruction in schools and academies—N. ng. 


flour. 
Price one dollar. Half price for iutrodaction. Teach- 
ers supplied with a sample copy ior Atty cents. 


8. L. WHEELER, Publisher, 
88 Clark Street, Chicago. 
Agents Wanted—Liberal Commissions. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING. 


Publications by H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park P1., N.Y. 





2 Reversible Writing Rocko, Lares doz. net-20 
Revgralble Writing Books, i, Small, 70) 
:: Reversible fasential Pen o 1 
4. Manual of — = Penmanshi b te! ge. 
6. **Pen-that-is-a- No. 1, ; No. 2, 
Elnetios Noo 3, Ladies’ TOM. « 0 0 8 
ual. - 1.25 


6. 6. Bookkeoping and Business 
keeping (Short Course). . : 
‘: Bookkeeping Chart, $100; Blanks, 75 cts. 
2" Send for full List and Introduction Offer. 


A. S. CLARK, 
146 Nassau St., or 37 Park Row, N. Y. City 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged, 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Feirburn’s Typolegy ot Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 


-60 








1000 Mistakes Corrected. 1 mo........./1,.00 
N. TIBBALS & — 


SEWER-GAS 


CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All 
disease will then forsake your house. You will 


- sleep in a pure atmosphere. Wife and children 
00 | will be safe from tyvhoid, diphteria, and all germ 


diseases at home. You will not need to travel for 
better air. The Cremator will protect and ex- 
hilarate you. 


your drain-pipes, and through an air-tight cham- 
ber in the kitchen range, where all germs, ordors 
and malarias are entirely consumed by the heat. 
Cheap, simple, sure. Alwaysat work. A per- 

fect protector. See for description “ Scribner” 
for July, page 477, and “ The Christian Union” 
for July 13th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway, New York; 

Ne. 175 High Mt., Boston ; and 

No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The Cremator makes a draft down through all | Acme 


F. W, DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 








BRUSHES, Seulptory 
For Oil 4 Water Colors MODELING 19 
a AND @ 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s —o— 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoeag 
CADENY BOARDS, ARTISTy 
AXD FINE Coug 
Of] Sketching Papers, 
—o— 
WATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist. 
—tam Supplies fer 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE ANDC 
BOOKS and STUDIES. 


Paur: Works -—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. 


The Blanchard 


| FOODS 2B Ti 








J. Seaver Page, 


F OOD CURE 


(Concentrated and Artificially 1). « ™ 
4 SURE NATURAL BIM=DT 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTI 
PRES 
Ci 
rouse} 8ED gS 


and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
U BRA Circuiars free 
RE Q 
FOODS "08 of EMIne Sal EMER | 
> NT lez 
Pay wi." Gs. E { 


applicatia 
PREPARED at,B FROM 
Milk. 
on Food, Price 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Unton Square, N. Y. 


Dr. Blanchard’s at, and poe " 
Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures nervou 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgis 
all malarial diseases. Strergthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six > 
for $%. Sample Bottle Sc. 

The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all fors 
long standing nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive sné 
for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera iniantum. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. Sample bottles 

The Beef and Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however « 
and irritable the stomach. In for sing th $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. Sample bo 

The Lite Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.” Never failing! 
edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 esd 
6 bottles for $750. Sample pottle Tc. 
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STEEL J OSTEELC PENS. 


THE EXVORITE NUMBERS, 308,406, 332,351, 170, ; 
SOLD sr ALL DEALERS monence mx WORLD ao 


2 Fine Writing, No.1, 303, ond Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 32 
and Stub Point, 849. For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903, ther Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 
JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HSE, Sole Azezt: 


School Supplies. 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 














r price me =| Sar (Dustiess, % | Ink Well Covers, 


doz 
Kundergarten Mstorial, vend for 








All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 
WILLIAM F, KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York 





ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 


Inexperienced teachers and others who wish to 
acquire a clear and concise method of analysis 
and parsing, can find a competent instructor by 
addressing—Care of E. L. Kellogg & Co., 21 Park, 

GRAMMAR. 





@vlicof Pare Copp: a 
“chools, Fire Alarms, § a:m-. ete. 
WAKEANTED, 





one. «nt Free. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


VANDUZEN 4 Ti 


BUCKEVE BELLE UUNDRY : 


+ iin fer Chere 
FULL 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishmé 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv. 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New Yor 
Branch Offices —119 Broadway, New York ; 
Eighth Street, Philadelphis ; 279 Palton Street (0 
lery,) Brooklyn, 110 West Baltimore Street, Bs 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt- 
les with thoroughly competent Proiessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families coing abroad or the country 
promptly suited, with superter, Tuten, Compqntons.one 
Governesses. Call on or address 








Dye or Clesn, ali styles ot Ladies’ abd Gest 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. Gieaned er Dyed.” we A. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th &20th Sts. (N.Y, | press. 







cme Paper, sen 
Alds to Schon! Ducipiive Wweiee Dictionary, Weveters’ U Urabrida. 
Blackboards. Send ior eg >efachitiibicldcnaiivedest sa 12 
plomas (sample,)... ........... Bs) 
areka Slating, per quart........ s) 
xe: Books, send ior price lst. sone 
‘orm: ant Sol ds ems =). 43 amerai Frames. ....... 
netrica -- 4 Myon 5 ound for price i ’ 
pete. » spa t for a jist." | Reading Chart..... ........-- 
x «David's, ) wh doz. qts.... 5.00 fora vnen, inch, per 
Wells, per duz..............0.+ 5) | Slated Paper, ay & p.ryi.. 
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